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Harvard Examinations for Women, 
OAMBRIDGE AND NEW-YORK OITY, 
May or June, 1877. 
For information address SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, No. 94 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass.; or Secretary of Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 80d 


Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. © COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ical or Scientific education. Its location (within 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 


6oth year opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 


i reparatory.— ess Rev. Lucius H. 

D.D., 55 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PAaTTEN. 52 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHarin. Siz 


oug: 

four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cyltivating infl 

of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 

— and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered : 


In September next we shall open two courses of instrut-| of A. 


tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Woman's Medical College 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


; Kindergarten Normal School, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Important to Ladies who Desire te Learn 
Froebel’s System of Teaching. . 


The supply or call for teachers in this very important de- 


partment of instruction does not meet the demand, and will Cc 


increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Pottock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
pes desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 

System of education. Young ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may uate after one year of 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of practice 
in Kindergarten teaching. 

Miss Pottock is a graduate from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train Kindergarten Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience covering five years in the 
public and private schools of Boston and Washington. 

Terms $100 for the School Year, extending to the middle 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) extra will be charged, if 
the pupils avail themselves of the opportunity offered them, 

taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Loursz Pottock, to learn 

Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be applied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three months old until 
it is of am age when its social nature is no longer satisfied 
= the usion of home, and the Kindergarten should 
ve 
For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
or MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
708 Eleventh St., W asHincTon ,D.C. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
ber 30. A thorough English ofucetion, goed gen- 

eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is 
98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


The Elocutionist’s Manual 
For 1876, comprising the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 
with a varie of appr 
1876. READINGS. 1876. 
190 pages. t post-paid on receipt of 35 cents. 

SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Nationat Scuoot of ELocuTIon AND ORATORY, 
69 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cow 


IL. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
one ing course of three years for the degree 

IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
for all others—for the degree 

Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. roth. 

For Catalogue or additional information address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY. Secs 
$9 College Hill, ass. 


FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVBUR, Ph.D. LL.D, 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATURY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
hartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Spring term opened April 24; Summer term opens 
July 3. Send for catalogue. ares 

69 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Bowd. Coll. Summer School of Science, 


For Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 

familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Mineral- 
. Opens July r7th: extends six weeks. Address Prof. 

He CarmMIcHagt, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 53 


Boston University School of Oratory. 

Instruction in Public Speaking, Reading, Shakespeare, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Next term begins October rth. For 
Circular address Prof. LEWIS B. MONROE, 18 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 80d 


ELOCUTION. | Miss C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 
tion to defective speech. References :— essors Jas. E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 
ay arrangements for teachers in vacation. Address: go 
est Springfield street, Boston. 46 

AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, New 
York. Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel 

taught thor 


ly. 
" “Mise E. M. COE, Principal. 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD on 50 
ARD Bristol, 15 for 10 Granite 
* ) Repp or 25 cts.; 12 20 cts. ; 
25 Snowflake or A e, 25 cts. ; 12 Scene Cards, each dif- 
ferent, 25 cts. . F. MOORE, 
Bob (x) 


11 Paine Street, Providence, R. I. 
SILICAT 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
adopted and extensively used for the 
Boards of Educati i 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers k them (stafie). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to 52 22 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
DBvUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitru, D.D., LL.D. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal ete., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, DD. 

LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champai, iil. J. M. Gruacory, LL.D., Regent. 

F AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Mlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, a dress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 

Civir, MecuanrcaL, & Mininc Encingerinc; Cuem- 
IsTRY and A Coursge; FRENCH 
and GerMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; PsycHo.oGy and CurisTIAN Evt- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B, HuLBgrr. 


M481TA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
avs logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnprEws. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fower, dD. D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. oe A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., sad 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Kllen M. Soule, “ 


, Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. H. LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N.S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 162 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela 

Ohio. Rev. C. H. Payns, D.D., LL.D, Presidemt. 
Classical and Scientific courses. Special courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. Newson. 8rh 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUsE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the met iy | de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
in the months 
special 
aintin: 


Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organiz 
of February and March, which may be attended 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, 
and the Th 


Comes of Ta (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. | — 
annister, D.D. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parprs, 426 East 26th street. 


UN: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyte Dr. R. E. Roczrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
BRCOELYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
Department. 


TECHNIO INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
D t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Rueoies, Hanover, N. H. 


ege. erough cou rse. practice. ddress Prof. 
STA.Lgy, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwes- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 88 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


WwW TARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Princ. 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 


Literary and artistic advantages 
BAR, Princi 


FAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
(on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
BTSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1. 


students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 

letter to Miss Apa L. Howaxb, President, Wellesley, Mass. 

EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 

for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dmmock, LL.D. 


Burr & BURTON SEMINARY, Manchester, Vt., 
a Classical and English School for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fine opportunities for the Ornamentals, Address 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 
urts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


Uz; OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

Arts and Science, a; to . STILLE, .» Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. te ELD Dian of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
y4is COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


of Fine Arts, especially designed for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- H. H. Suaw, A.M., Principal. 80 d 
tion, in July and August. For An and ether informa- BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 J. S. Spautprne, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Yo! Men for College. 
W.S. Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HALL SCHOOL, ats 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 
EAN ACADEMY, Frazkiin, Mass. First-class 
academy for both sexes. Opens Sept. 5, 1876. Address 
77 


Rev. J. P. Weston, D.D., Principal. b 
PENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific oe 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with 
modern — including apparatus, La ory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. oro’ instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 


SCHOOL, Union S N.Y. For 
Young Ladies. For catalogue address R. B. HowLanp. 


land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bunton. 


(Continued on next page.) 


; 
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One in advance, 
Terms { Single copies, Ten 
, 
| 
| 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46.22 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
+" ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 
MAPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
OREAD I ITE, for | Ladies, 
RCESTER, MASS. 
Conf of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
| 
EEN Beipal. 60 
LDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. : 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
| COLLEGE is now for 
{| 
= 
| 
| | 
| 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 13, 1376. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Strong, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KNowLss, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Martana B. Straps, Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tf 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PRIENDS ACADEMY, New Bedford, Mass. For 
both sexes. Boys fitted for the best colleges and scien- 
tific schools. Of a class of five sent last year to Harvard, 
four were admitted not only without conditions, but with 
**honors.”’ Admission examinations, June 30 and Sept. 1. 
Fall term begins Sept. 4. For catalogues, address JOHN 
Tet ow, Principal. 7 f 


1794 GILMANTON ACADEMY. 1876 


School year opens in August, closes +“ 
in May. h Classical or Scientific instruction. A 
limited number of bus received by the year at $275. 


This 
arrangement designs to accommodate parents and others de- 
sirous of placing their sons in a good school and under 
Christian influences. For catalogues or additional informa- 
tion address the Preceptor, W. A. Dereina, (until Aug. 25) 
i Maine. 
INSTITUTE, — South Williamsto 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in_ 1842. 

pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxescen, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, 22 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 


For 


address Atsert B. Wartxtns, Ph. D. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


Metre VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough mstruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furxer, Principal. 70 £2 


GEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stesurs, A.M. 


WHrrLe S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 
Z. C. WHIPPLE, Mystic River, Conn. yo tf 
NEWTON yy and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass 51 22_ 


Address 
342% 


TON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensxaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


C NNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. m., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. For 
ca’ address, at New Britain, 

27 L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

CASTINE, MAINE. 

The Fall term will commence Tuesday, August 29th, 1376. 
For particulars address G. F. Fiercuer, Principal. 5c. 
Normal and Agricultural Inst., 

Hampton, Va. ¥or the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 6672 


RBODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Regular ‘ years. 
Ceurse for special classes of students. 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Director. 


_Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _56 22 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal. $5 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
7 FARMINGTON, MAINE. 
The Fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 29. Tuition 
free. For further information, or for catalogues, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rounps. sc 


Pre. | the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 


—|(For Lead Pencii Use.) 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scien have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 


made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, an 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 

ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price rs cts. 
appointed agents 
of Paris, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
J. Brownine of London, and Rupo.px 

manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 

and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 

ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 

79 


(When writing, please mention this journal. ]} 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 
These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable > Bam. mana 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have Segoe pees and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—s} i two king surfaces,........ 
“ 36 x8 two ped -20 
46 «x six -30 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CoO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the il’s 

class No. and Date, ruled spaces for an 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition pe Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
t 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Sept. 7. Address 
54 22 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For etc., address 


isands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a 
eral discount will be made. Address, 
Co., 


American Tablet M’f’g 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes; Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 


___ | and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.”’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


qi 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & cO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-..... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .......-.+-+« $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 percent.--. 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound 81,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the jum. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, Genera] Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


what you buy; stop when 


“ Pay as you go; get 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Polwcy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a spect- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Seciety_for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,”’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


‘SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and . 
Smooth, bit Easy to Erase, 
Re ns Black. 


wou, 


A suitable Brush, 75 cta. 

Sent by express in tity. 

do wel any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
t is easily applied with ordi int and 

with common skill can make 


smooth surface, which will be from streaks, 
solid, fine stone 


N.Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE €0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner]Church Sts., N. ¥. 


Standard Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
53 & 55 John St., New York 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with the 
best methods of instruction, they will do well to examine 
these New Booxs, before making introductions into the 
schools under their control. 

1 2 


PENMAN: SHIP Retail Intro- 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's vice. duction. 


Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each .......... 1§ $0 10 
do. Primary Tracing Books, Nos. 1 and 2, 10 07 
do. Primary Short Course, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 07 
do. New Manual of Penmanship ........ 1 25 Rs 
do. New Mounted Tablets .............. 375 250 
do. New Sheet Tablets.................. 2 50 1 70 
do. Steel Pens, Nos, 8 and 117.....-..... 1 25 83 
do. do. Nos. 7, 111, 333, 455, andeng., 1 00 67 
& 

do. Writing Charts, 8 4 3 
do. Penmanship Explained .............. 70 


The long established reputation, and universally acknow]- 
edged value of the above systems of Penmanship render it 
wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation, of which we 
could furnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Industrial Drawing-Books and Primary Cards, 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Free-Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 6, each.. $0 20 

Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and eac 20 

Model and Object, No. 9 «.-...s0sseeeeeees 20 3 


Teacher’s Manual, or Guile to above. ...... 


Primary Drawing-Cards, three Nos., 1, 2, 3, id 
20 lessons each, ie 20 3 
Prim. Writing-Cards, No. 4, set of 9 lessons, 10 07 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1,2, 3... ... 1 00 67 
Monthly Examination Exercises, per 100..-- 1 00 67 
Quarterly Special Exam. Exercises, per 100, 2 co 134 
Blank Drawing-Books 25 
60 


Drawing-Book Covers . 


Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards. 


We believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can, by its 
— ve successful instruction in primary drawing. if is 
au 


fully illustrated, and artistic throughout. 
Teacher’s Manual to Drawing-Books. 
This volume contains 58: illustrations, and is a beautiful 


work of art, — valuable alike to the teacher, draughtsman, 
architect, and student of ornamental and industrial art. 


McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


IN THEEE NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Words ........... fo 12 fo 08 
No. 2, Words and Definitions.............. 12 08 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences .. 12 o8 


A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Book. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Quarto, 36 pages, flexible cover...... 

No.3, ‘ 84 “ bound in cloth .... 35 23 
No.4, “ 108 “ — ex.cl., leather backs, 50 33 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry ........ fo 75 fo 50 
Blanks for same, four in set............ 45 30 
H. & P.’s Double and Single-Entry ....... 1 50 1 00 
Blanks for same, four in set ............ 75 50 
Key to 45 30 
Potter & Hammond’s Single & Double-Ent. 1 15 80 
Blanks for same. 4 65 
P. & H.’s High-School Book-keeping...... 125 85 
115 80 
Key to Common and High-School edition. . 70 50 
Alden’s Introduction to the Use of the English Language. 
Grammar and Rhetoric combined, 16mo. .... fo 75 fo 50 


Adapted to any system of Grammar. 


This is an excellent manual, differing from the compends 
of grammar in common ‘use, chiefly in this, that it ads 
the pupil to think the moment he begins to study. 


Crosby's Greek. 


Compendious Greek Grammar............. 50 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes : 

_ and complete Lexicon, 2 25 50 
First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 

full and complete Lexicon just issued... 2 00 135 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text only, new plates, 1 25 85 
Lexicon to Anabasis...... 1 00 7o 
Lexicon and Notes to the Anabasis......... 1 25 85 


The reputation acquired Prof. Crosby, as a profound 
Greek Scholar, is of Veself to the 
and completeness of works edited by him. 


™ Specimen copies for examination with a view to in- 
troduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices given 
in column a. 

Catalogues and circulars sent free on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


NEW VORK: 53 and 55 Fohn Street. 
BOSTON: 32 Bromfield Street. 


5 CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 


=— 
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NEW-BRITAIN (CONN,) SEMINARY for Young 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
> the State. Send cts. for catalogue. | 
| 
THE UNRIVALED “S 
(SILICATE 
LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMIN. 
The finest location on the Conn. River. For catalogues ad- 
NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers Pupils, com- 
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THE REPUBLIC’S CENTURY. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


A hundred years! ’Tis quickly said. But who shall gauge the time, 

Or seek to span, with straining speech, this century sublime? 

Whose pencil, dipped in light, can trace the nation’s brighten- 
ing way, 

From the dim dawn of liberty to this illustrious day? 


Westward the teeming millions reach, o’er mountain and o’er plain ; 
The prairie blooms are swept from sight by billowy tides of grain; 
By river, lake, and main, upspring a hundred cities grand ; 

And commerce spins her robe of steel and spreads it o’er the land, 


Onward the legions press, o’er paths by none but wild men trod, 
Making across the desert lands a highway for their God ; 
Girding the East and West together, till from sea to sea 

The nation belts the continent—puissant, prosperous, free ! 


Free! but the word on many an ear strikes like a solemn bell, 

Tolling the knell of heroes who for Freedom fought and fell ; 

For God who counts the tears and groans and bloody sweat of 
slaves 

Hath summed the direful reckoning up, and lo! a million graves! 


A million graves! deep furrows ploughed by God's avenging 
might ! 

But from such planting what shall grow in this new morning’s 
light ? 

O husbandmen of liberty! be watchful and be wise! 

The greed of gold, the lust of power, the sorcery of lies, 


Grow thick and rank in soil that late with martyr’s blood was red, 

And choke the seed they died to sow, our own heroic dead! 

Now, by the love ye bear them, pluck the vileness from the land, 

Till, East and West, truth, freedom, peace in golden harvests 
stand, Y. Independent. 


Cumulative Culture. 
BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


It was considered a smart witticism when the paro- 
dist of Victor Hugo made him say, “If you would.re- 
form a man, begin with his grandmother!” But the 
philosophy involved in the proposition is not at all dam- 
aged by the intended absurdity. The best within us is, 
mainly, an aggregation of a long time of ancestral vir- 
tues, slowly eliminating the ancestral vices, and thus 
becoming cumulative, with a steady increase of force. 
The personal element is the one constant factor, the 
hereditary forces are the augumentatives, making a law 
of acceleration for souls, like that of gravitation for falling 
bodies, the acquired speed of the first second of time 
being the starting-point for the next, and thus on till 
obstructions break, or end, the movement. 

Only with us the obstructions are endlessly diversified, 
and painfully incalculable ; whence it happens that the 
grandfathers and grandmothers are not present in their 
entirety of force, while they are present in great diver- 
sity of tendency. Yet the law of descent holds good, 
and the true key to the improvement of the race is the 
conversion of the grandmothers. It is a. futile objec- 
tion that some confused brain might offer, that the 
grandparents being dead and gone, and the natures 
they left being incarnated in us, it is too late to apply 
the remedy. Not at all; in so far as our ancestral 


traits are concerned, we are our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ; we have the old folks here within us, and can 
shape them to our liking, to a very appreciable extent. 
And since this question concerns all time, and not 
merely this year of Grace 1876, the next age has its 
grandfathers at school at this moment, and they are in 
Too late to reconstruct the 
Never, till this world has become the 
unanimous and inflexible disciples of Mother Ann, or 
is surrender@ bodily into the ignipotent hands of Mr. 
Cumming to work his incendiary purposes upon. 


So firmly is the fact of hereditary transmission of all 
qualities and aptitudes established, that the obligations 
of duty are clearly seen to extend, not merely to per- 
sonal conduct, social relations, and the rights of the 
living races, far or near, but with equal force to the 
great future, whose improved or unimproved ancestry 
we are. Evidently it is no joke to pefect their grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, but a thing practicable in 
grim earnest, if not by joyful acquiesence in the law of 
our unfolding. 


Education is not for a day, nor all our days, but for 
all time and to all generations. What is once well 
kneaded into the constitution of our being is very slow 
to get out ; so slow that it is well worth our consider- 
ation, that the thing be a right one, and not one to 
eradicate with great convulsions after it has become 
organic. Why, look at such a trifle as that little game 
of leap-frog: what a vitality it shows! Four thousand 
years ago the dusky boys of Thebes played it, just as 
the Boston boys do to-day; and even the shallow su- 
perstition of nailing a horse-shoe over the door (or its 
equivalent inform and potency) to exclude the powers 
of evil, was practiced in ancient India in the days of 
the Hindoo Bacchus, when Egypt itself was a baby. 
It is not safe to graft into this human stock any sort of 
a scion that bears doubtful, not to say evil fruit. It has 
an awful vitality. But what a grand opening for hope 
and encouragement for the weary worker who has a 
good seed to plant, or a sweeting of eternity to graft 
in! Whole generations of stupidity and blunder can- 
not destroy the germ: it will set, and bud, and bloom, 
and give ripe fruit somewhere and some when ; and 
seeing the thing is so long-winded and vital, it makes 
little difference to the planter when or where. It is not 
planted for Aim; Noah and Seth and Tubal Cain set 
his orchard! ‘The thing before us is to see to it that the 
.Twenty-ninth century has no cause to curse, but great 
cause to bless, the Nineteenth century. 

We are too apt to overlook the ten thousand little 
elements that go to the making up of every great result, 
when we see it leap into prominence, as if without a 
cause. Shakespeare and Newton, the steam engine 
and electric telegraph, seem, to careless eyes, un- 
fathered mysteries of power and genius ; and yet, 
with a little thought we can see that nowhere, out- 
side of the long ages of cumulative culture, could they 
be possible. Little by little the way and the power 
were unfolded, from the first spasmodic jerk of Galvani’s 
frog’s-leg to that miracle of science and commercial 
daring, the ocean telegraph. Not the humblest worker 
in all that unfolding was without his share in the result. 
Could a race of Calibans have culminated in a Shake- 
speare? or the unreckoning Bushmen produce a LaPlace 
or Newton? As well could the desert bloom, and wave 
with flowers and grain. We cannot foretell where 
lightning will strike, but we know that unless every 
grass-blade of field and morass yields its little atom of 


impulse, the cloud will go barren of thunder. So we 
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know not if this or that race or family shall give us the 
next outburst of genius and power ; but this we know, 
that wherever it comes to light, it will be in the line of 
an age-long culture. Notice this, too: it may not be in 
the direct line of the highest education, for genius is 
rarely hereditary in that sense ; the one or two great 
men exhaust the capabilities of their mould, and the 
new king of thought springs from a new strain, but a 
strain open to the cumulative’process of all the past. The 
democracy of culture is the most hopeful of all modern 
improvements or ancient methods, for this sows the 
right germ in ever-fresh soil, and the mental vice of for- 
ever “ breeding in and in,” which an exclusive culture 
encourages, is happily escaped. 

Every little school-house on our bleak hillsides con- 
tains a possible Milton, or Watt, or Morse, made pos- 
sible only by the broad diffusion of educational advan- 
tages. It is not every one who becomes great by using 
his advantages, but the culture is not lost. The great 
man may be a postponed event, which would be indefi- 
nitely postponed upon the failure of any one, in the 
line of his development, to lay in his share of accumula- 
ting energy. Nota solitary lesson is lost but the lesson 
that is left unlearned ; and the lowliest savage, medi- 
tating unspeakable thoughts in the wilderness, is laying 
down the crystalline atoms of some diamond genius, 
to blaze on the diadem of a future age. What a hope 
might irradiate the humblest soul, toiling for the little 
knowledge and mental growth possible to him, if he 
could see how absolutely true it is that every /i#/e is 
a genuine and necessary factor in the production of 
every great. The same thought would give new 
strength to the weary teacher, if he would also remem- 
ber that while nothing is lost, nothing lasting hurries,— 
that the divine architect of eternal temples is the most 
leisurely of builders. 

If, then, we can learn to trust the conservative power 
of nature, we may also have patience in her delays, do 
our little work, and wait. Nothing that incites to vig- 
orous thought is quite worthless, though the direct aim 
be some utter futility. Men sought in grim earnest for 
the Philosopher’s Stone and the universal solvent, that 
they might turn all metals to gold. They found, what 
was better, the patience, persistence, and courage that 
can put nature in the crucible and wring out her secret. 
It is a comfort to know that the world gets on by 
earnest endeavor, even when it is not overwise, and that 
some brave Michael Angelo may one day build the 
dome of a grander St. Peter’s, by the very muscle be- 
queathed him from fathers that only pitched quoits at 
a stub. 


Taxidermy. — No. I. 
BY WALTER HOXIE. 


Few people know how easy it is to preserve the skins 
of birds, but all who have tried, know how difficult it is 
to mount them in life-like positions. The actual skin- 
ning and poisoning can be easily explained. So also 
of the details of mounting ; but the essential thing of all, 
the easy and natural appearance of the specimen, and 
the way that end is obtained, can only admit of one 
word of direction, and that is practise. 

Perhaps the best bird to begin on is the Red-winged 
Blackbird. It is not too small, and is quite tough. 
The knife used should be very sharp toward the point, 
and a pair of short-bladed surgeon’s scissors are very 
convenient, though not essential. Have plenty of cal- 
cined plaster within easy reach. The hands of the op- 


erator should be perfectly clean, and, if possible, not 


he 
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sweaty. The nails should be short, except the right 
thumb-nail, which it is often convenient to leave as long 
as possible, say half an inch. Any hang-nails or abra- 
sions of the skin should be covered with court-plaster. 

A dead bird is generally stiff in the joints. Limber 
the specimen by bending the legs and wings as far as 
they will go in every direction. Plug the mouth and 
nostrils with a little loose cotton, to prevent juices es- 
caping and soiling the feathers. A little plaster 
dropped in with the cotton is often of some assistance. 
Lay the specimen on its back, with the head toward the 
right, and blow gently on the feathers. They will open 
along the abdomen, showing a bare strip of skin from 
the breast to the tail. Secure the feathers thus sepa- 
rated with the thumb and finger of the left hand, and 
cut the skin carefully with the point of the knife from 
the breast-bone to the vent. Get hold of the cut edge 
of the skin, and press the-flesh of the abdomen down 
from it with the side of the knife. This is the whole 
secret of skinning. Never pull on the skin, but press 
the flesh away from it. On the rump and head the 
skin must be scraped with the long thumb-nail or some 
less convenient substitute. Sprinkle the exposed flesh 
with plaster, to prevent the feathers from sticking. 


THE DIRGE OF SERVIA. 


Alas! the Turk-has conquered, 
And Howatovitch has fled 
From Gurgosovatz to Banja, 
Bewailing all his dead. 
Saitschar has fallen, and Eyoob, 
Who holds the Moslem law, 
At Paratchin has thundered 
With bold Osman Pasha. 


Tchernayeff is defeated, 
And Kilinitch is dead, 
And at Ljubinje full many 
A bitter tear is shed. 


Ah, well! at Kruchevatzi, 
Katchanik and Hreling 

No more the Serbianka 
The merry maids shall sing. 


Crocojevacz no longer 
(Ah! saddest, heaviest woe !) 
Shall see in solemn conclave 
Its Srpsk Utchno Drustvo. 


Once more the haughty crescent 
Doth bring its slavery back, 
And waves again in triumph 
O’er Jabliak and Tchatchak. 
—N. Y. Graphic. 


The Demands of the Coming Century on the 
American Common School. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 


Bend the knee-joint up through the ope ning thus made, [An address delivered before the National Association of Teachers, at Balti- 


and cut it off. Skin the leg, and strip the flesh from 
the bone. Complete both sides, and loosen the skin 


more, Md., July 10, 1876.] 
The establishment of the government of the United 


as far round toward the back as convenient. Now/|States found New England, alone, in possession of a 


stand the specimen up, and bend the tail down toward | System of free schools for the whole people. 


Cut it off at the joint slowly, cutting only a/ great, good idea or institution is the child of all things 
great and good that came before ; but is also original, 


like every new child born into the world. A people at 
a white heat of consecration for civil and religious lib- 


the back. 
little flesh at a time, and being very sure that it is flesh 
and not skin before you cut it. This is the most tick- 
lish part of the whole operation. The rest is all plain 


Every 


sailing. Skin down the back and body, cut off the/¢rty assimilates history and strikes out great central 


wings, and skin the neck and skull beyond the eyes be- 


fore cutting off the head. Remove the eyes without ations. 
the keynote of the American system of education ; and 


their earliest statutes contain its fundamental principles. 
These fundamental principles are the following. 


breaking them. It is often necessary to cut round the 
edge of the eye-sockets. The temptation to pull in 
skinning the neck is very great, but should be carefully 
guarded against. Scrape or press gently instead, for 
the neck once stretched can never be restored to its 


plans, which include the possibilities of coming gener- 


The colonists of Massachusetts Bay struck 


COMMON-SCHOOL IDEAS. 
1. That every child shall be freely offered the oppor- 


_ original shape. Cut off some of the back of the skull,/tunity to obtain the intelligence and education essen- 
to give room to get the brains out. Remove the single| tial to citizenship in a republic. 


In the original stat- 


bone in the wing, and in large birds skin the double| utes of Massachusetts Bay we find also the idea of 
bone and remove the flesh. The feathers grow into} compulsory education which, this year, has come to the 
the under-side of this bone, and must be very carefully|front in the message of the President of the United 
scraped off or they will be loosened from the skin.| States. 


Remove all chance bits of fat and flesh that may re- 


2. That this education shall never be controlled by 


main on the skin, and poison with dry arsenic (arsenious|any party or sect, — ecclesiastical, social, literary, or 


acid), rubbing the bones and thick places to make sure| political. 


The common school shall be the child of the 


that it sticks. Fill the eye sockets loosely with cotton, | people, depending on the whole people for support and 
and turn the skin, taking it by the ends of the wings,| supervision. 


and drawing them through the opening and out at each 


3. That the whole people shall be finally responsible 


side. Poke the head up through the neck, helping it|for the cost of common education, that the schools may 
along by the feathers which project upward before the|be free. Private aid was not discouraged ; indeed, 


bill comes in sight. 
a roll on the top or bottom of the head. 


The skin will sometimes get into|from the first, the rich Yankee felt the stress of a pub- 
If so, work it|lic opinion that to-day will not let a wealthy New-Eng- 


along over the other side, and the rolled-up place will|land man sleep quietly in his grave, who has not given 


take care of itself as soon as the other side is clear.|something to educate the people. 


But when private 


Dust the skin with a feather-duster, and pull the cotton| effort ceased, the people came in to sign the bond of 
out in the eyes with the head of a pin or a little hook| free instruction for all the children of the State. 


so as to fill them out well. Fill the neck with a strip 


4. That this education, as to quality and quantity, 


of loose cotton, pushing it up into the mouth with a|shall be the best that can be obtained. The school- 


discipline with an eye to the making of the citizen and 
the ennobling of the man. The idea of character in 
the school room was the Christian ideal of the New 
Testament. In defence of the civil and religious lib- 
erty of the citizen, and in tender reverence for the 
dawning conscience of the child, it insisted only on 
the fundamental elements of character, everywhere in 
Christendom the commonplaces of public and private 
morality. But it never conceived the mischievous the- 
ory that respect for the individual conscience demands 
the expulsion from the school room of everything any 
man may declare sectarian in morals or religion. Nei- 
ther were they caught by that fallacy, repudiated by 
every great educator in the world, that mental training 
may safely be conducted apart from good discipline 
and instruction in the moralities that establish character. 


On these great pillars the people of New England 
built up their system of colonial popular education. 
The outcome of that scheol-house was seen in the war 
of the Revolution, when these colonies furnished nearly 
three-fourths of the entire number of soldierg who fol- 
lowed Washington from Boston to Yorktown. So was 
this problem demonstrated, that the free education 
of the whole people makes for the patriotism and free- 
dom that are the soul of a republican State. 


EXPANSION OF THE NEW-ENGLAND SYSTEM. 


The first question to the newly-established republic 
was, substantially: Can this New-England system of 
popular education be nationalized? New England was 
still a country of liberal Englishmen of the middle 
class. But New York was cosmopolitan from the first ; 
Pennsylvania, rent by fierce sectarian rivalries; the 
southern Atlantic States, feudal; and beyond the Alle- 
ghenies half a continent awaiting the occupation of all 
who would freely come. 

The past century has been occupied by the working 
out of this problem: whether the republic can receive 
a common system of culture, and whether its keynote 
was struck in the first overture on the ane coast of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

It may not have occurred to those who persistently 
deny the right of the general government to interfere 
in the education of the people, that it did interfere in 
the beginning and, by one act of consummate states- 
manship, virtually established the common school of 
the New-England colonies, as the American system of 
popular education. In the memorable ordinance of 
1787, which created the West, the congress of the con- 
federation wrote this far-reaching sentence: “ 2e- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” Bound 
by this compact, the new West received the most mag- 
nificent grant of public lands ever bestowed by a nation 
for popular education. Thus did the national govern- 
ment establish the free school in the new republic, and 
assert its purpose forever to aid and protect the chil- 
dren of the whole people in their divine right to be 
taught and trained for the citizenship of a free nation. 
The leaders in Western education brought to the north- 
west the radical foundation-stones of the New-England 
school-house and college, and on those foundations 


have raised a structure, already the pride of the nation 


slender stick. Fill the rest of the body loosely with the| master and schoolmistress of the old time, were the wail the adesivetion of Gk eacld: | In thn lair Heinle 


same material, and smooth the feathers all down in po-|flower of the youthful learning and character of the a6 Anstieetion and dateila of izati Ww 

sition. This is what is technically called a “skin,” and| neighborhood—the college students and graduates, the : rey ee eee 
education has assimilated the most valuable elements 
is the most convenient form for a scientific collection,| daughters of the minister, the doctor, the judge,—the af the German British theociés 
and the only practical way to preserve birds while on|best were none too good. As to quantity, they de- pri Papen Boe tes ag 
an excursion. Some taxidermists sew or tie the wings|clared that the children should have all the education 
down, but I prefer confining them with a narrow belt|the people could be persuaded to pay for. Chief-Jus- 
of paper, on which the name and sex of the bird, locality| tice Shaw ruled that it was lawful to teach Hebrew in 
and date of capture, or any other notes may be recorded. | the common school, if the people desired to pay for it. 
Lay the skin on a piece of paper longer than itself, and| The New-England people began by giving generous| The only real conflict has been in the Middle and 
pin it up over the breast. When dry it can be dropped|State aid to every grade of education, and the people}|Southern States. And the strategic point of the battle 
into a paper cone, head foremost, and the end folded|of the United States have “kept step to that music ”|of the schools has been the State of New York; a 
over and pinned. A hundred skins will not occupy the| even to this day. Commonwealth imperial even in its errors, and, best of 
space needed for ten mounted specimens, and they can| 5. That this school, from primary to college, shall be|all the States, representing that cosmopolitioism at 
be wet up and mounted at any time. essentially a school of character, imparting intellectuallonce the glory and the peril of the nation. In this 


sential respect the American school beyond the Alle- 
ghenies is the logical outgrowth of the colonial school 
of New England. 


THE CONFLICT IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 
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State every cardinal principle of the original free school 
was obstinately questioned by eminent authorities. For 
half a century American education was debated in New 
York with an ability and persistence that no latter-day 
opponent of the American system can hope to rival. 
No State has furnished the cause of popular education 
more far-sighted friends than the Clintons, Randall, 
and Seward, and in no State has the cause so often 
been in such deadly peril. New York abolished the 
rate-bill in 1850, thus assuring the freedom of element- 
ary education. In 1870 the city of New York built the 
noblest common-school building in America, as a free 
high school and normal college for girls, supplement- 
ing her free academy for boys. In 1871 Cornell Uni- 
versity arose by the united munificence of private gifts, 
State and nation, opening its broad gates to men and 
women. And on one of the last days of April, of the 
present year, the old city of Albany, most stubborn of 
all conservative communities of the North, laid down the 
rusty arms with which for two hundred and fifty years 
she had fought the advancing power of popular educa- 
tion, and dedicated her free high school-house, a tem- 
ple worthy a victory in such a cause. 

The victory in New York established the common 
school in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, down to the 
southern line. Such plans and ideals of education as 
filled the souls of Washington and Jefferson will keep. 
When the day of providential deliverance came, the 
people of the South made haste to adopt the American 
common school. Already is the common school in the 
South an established fact. And happily in this new 
soil there is no bar to the adoption of the finest meth- 
ods of instruction and organization. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


I have never been so touched as by the singing of 
the colored children in the schools of Washington, and 
have seen on their blackboards ornamental drawings of 
which old Boston might be proud. And there are com- 
munities that boast of Pilgrim descent, in New Eng- 
land, where the methods of primary instruction are in- 
ferior to those in the new log school-houses in the pine 
woods of the Carolinas. 

So has the American common school emerged from 
its century of trial, and now stands up essentially the 
same as an hundred years ago ; yet broader and more 
complete in all its details ; enriched with the contribu- 
tion of the finest European thought and practice ; mar- 
velously adapted to every community to which it comes ; 
another and yet the same; just as you behold in the 
gracious woman who leads the social life of a new city 
on the Pacific coast, only a revised and adorned edition 
of the little old grandmother that has come three thou- 
sand miles from dear Yankee-land to live out her clos- 
ing days ; the same, plus all that culture and contact 
with the finest native society and foreign travel can do 
for her. And, as when she dresses herself in the old- 
time costume at the centennial ball, her grandmother 
seems to dance once more before our eyes, so the 
American common school is the original thing that 
came out of the brains and hearts of the original 
school committees down East, who “ builded better than 
they knew,” as men always do who build anything in 
the spirit of reverence for man, in humble dependence 
on the favor of Almighty God. And, as the old Con- 
tinental schoolboys and girls won our independence, so 
the republic was saved to union and liberty, in the great 
war of reconstruction, by the men and women who had 
learned the lesson of patriotism and freedom in the 
common school. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THE AMERICAN MIND. 


The manner in which the great work of establishing 
the national common school has been achieved reveals 
the most characteristic feature of the American mind : 
its marvelous executive common sense. This roundabout, 


practical, wholesome, right-minded common sense of 
the people, is the most original force in goverment yet 
developed by American history. To that we owe it 


that neither the pedagogues nor the priests have been 
able to impose their wrangles upon us, and array the 
people in hostile camps on their rival systems. The 
people have always been able to see the kernel of 
truth at the bottom of every pile of chaff, and, in some 
way, often homely and informal, to appropriate the best 
and avoid the sharp issues of contending factions. 
And on that same common sense, instructed by the 
great experience of the last fifteen years, we rely to 
save the American system of education already gained ; 
to appropriate all suitable things from abroad ; to van- 
quish every enemy of the public school. 

1. This popular common sense will repudiate class 
education, and keep the whole public school open to 
the people. The great danger in our country is an 
alien class, apart from the body of the republic, at the 
mercy of the political, social, or religious demagogue. 
The cure for every ill that lurks at the bottom of our 
social scale, is to tie the lowest and highest class to- 
gether in the bonds of a common citizenship, and then 
arouse the higher side of the nation to educate the 
lower. There is more philosophy in the old nursery 
rhyme, about the man that “jumped into a bramble 
bush and scratched out both his eyes,” then “ jumped 


‘into another bush and scratched them in again,” than 


in many a solemn warning of professional political 
economists. For a whole people can only be kept alive 
to their common duties by having on hand some un- 
common and perilous situation. Thus we may expect 
that during the coming century our people will insist 
that every child shall have the opportunity of the best 
education its circumstances and ability will permit, and 
every parent, if necessary, be compelled to respect the 
children’s right to the instruction that makes for good 
American citizenship. 

2. The people will not heed the clamor against the 
higher education at public expense, that is now on its 
periodical airing, even in cultivated circles of the North. 
It is refreshing to see the patient, persistent way in 
which the whole people moves on to the accomplish- 
ment of a desirable thing. A foreign observer, shut 
up with certain classes of worthy people in our great 
cities, might fancy there was a question before the 
country, whether the State shall aid in any save the ele- 
mentary education. But in fact, the enlightened masses 
have never wavered an instant on this point. While 
the president of Harvard University proclaims that the 
State must withdraw from all save the elementary train- 
ing for youth, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
that made Harvard, is preparing to admit a new class 
of towns to the opportunities of the free high school ; 
is spending liberally on its new normal school of art 
and its new agricultural college. The State of Maine 
has established two hundred free high schools during 
the past five years. Every year the great West is more 
determined to open every avenue to free higher culture 
through the State university, the technical, artistic, and 
industrial schools, and the great public libraries that 
are the real seminaries of the people. This argu- 
ment is closed. The people have decided that the 
“ sphere” of every American child is the best life pos- 
sible to him, and nothing is too good for the boy whose 
vote may elect the president of forty millions of free- 
men, or the girl who may become the mother of that 


president. 
(Concluded next week.) 


“Live TO THE TRUTH.”—The minds of the incoming 
generation are as free from the possession of positive 
error as of positive truth, and they have capacities that 
may be qualified to discriminate between them. Instil 
into them the love of truth, as the supreme good ; teach 
them, as a matter of conscience and duty, never to re- 
hearse what is believed not to be understood ; lead 


them from antecedent to sequence, from cause to effect, 
from element to combinations, and minds will be reared 
which will discover truth, not because they were origi- 
nally stronger or better minds, but because from their 
position it will be more easy to discern it.—H. Mann. 


Reading. 

In these days, when perhaps there is a tendency to 
force a multiplicity of studies upon our youth, it is quite 
refreshing to reflect upon the statement of Herodotus, 
that the ancient Persians taught their boys, from the 
ages of five to twenty years, only to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to speak the truth ; while the girls, of course, 
were not troubled with any particular teaching. We 
also might consider the happy condition of the ancient 
Athenian children whose fathers, under a penalty if 
they neglected this duty, must simply teach them to 
read and to swim. Blessed little Persian and Athenian 
children ! they were neither hampered nor hindered by 
primary schools, nor by any ofthe various modern 
methods of teaching the art of reading! Indeed, in 
view of the merits of the “ word phonetic,” and 
“word phonic” methods of teaching our children to 
overcome the difficulties in the way of learning to read 
their mother-tongue, we are astonished that without 
these aids Aristotle or Plato, Cicero or Caesar, or that 
even our grandparents or contemporaries were ever 
taught to read at all. The teachers of our primary 
schools usually have one of these methods foisted upon 
their schools by an astute supervisor or theoretic com- 
mittee-man, as ¢#e method, which in the most scientific 
manner and the quickest time imaginable, will make 
good readers of all those children fortunate enough to 
be thus taught; and woe to that teacher, who, like 
Dicken’s irrepressible Lavinia must have her “say,” 
and boldly asserts that no method of teaching, be it 
good or ill, will make a dull child to read in a short 
time, while a child of active mind and retentive memory 
will learn to read in a brief time in spite of methods, 
having usually some method of its own. 

There is scarcely any young family that does not 
represent many of the different grades of intellect in a 
primary school ; and, to illustrate the point of the irre- 
pressible teacher, we will give the history in regard to 
reading of one little nest of enfans terrible. Paterfamil- 
tas is a man of ideas, and as full of theories in regard 


to the early instruction of children as was the father of 
Goethe ; and when little “ Peggotty,”— so called from 
her frequent loss of buttons, —arrives at half-past five 
years, she receives her first book-education in phonetic 
form ; and in the course of a few months reads books 
printed in common type with much ease and propriety. 
Paterfamilias is exultant, and cannot find words in 
which to express his detestation of the old letter-method 
of teaching children to read; but materfamilias, who 
has had some experience in teaching children, smiles 
placidly, and remarks, (pointing toward some little 
midges of two and four years), “ Wait until we have 
trained these little ones in the new method,—Peggotty . 
would have learned to read in a short time even by the 
old a-4 ab method of my childhood.” 


MATHEMATICS. 
PROBLEMS. 


LXXVI.—In what direction, with reference 
to a vertical line, must a body be projected from the 
surface of the earth at the equator, in order that, in- 
fluenced only by the force of projection, gravity, and 
the motion of the earth upon its axis, it may return to 
the point from which it was projected ; the force of 


gravity being considered constant? 
—o— 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS. 

Mr. Editor :—In your issue of May 20, “A. F. P.” 
asks for a method of testing the divisibility of numbers 
by 11. The following plan is convenient, easily re- 
membered, and obviously universal in its application 

Suppose a, 4, ¢, d, ¢, &c., to represent the digits of a 
number, its value being 10000a-+- 10006 + 100¢ -++- 10d, 
etc. In reducing one-eleventh to the decimal .o9, by 
noting the successive remainders, we remark that 100 is 
one more than a multiple of 11 ; that 1000 is one less, 
one more, etc. Hence, it is evident that the 
above number may be written, m-- m’—b-+- m”+-¢ 
+m!" — d--¢, where m, m’, &c., represent multiples of 
eleven. Removing these multiples, the expression be- 
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comes If this expression represents 
a multiple of 11, the original number is a multiple ; if, 
however, this expression is not a multiple of 11, the ex- 
cess beyond its highest contained multiple is obviously 
the remainder found in dividing the original number by 
11. Hence, counting from the left, if the sum of the even 
digits be taken from the sum of the odd, augmenting the 
latter, or diminishing the former by multiples of 11, if nec- 
essary, the remainder thus found will be the remainder 
sought. 

Further, a ¢ — d+ may be written ¢ — 
—b-+a; that is — {@—[e—(- a)}}. Hence, the 
following process is recommended as the more conven- 
ient : 

Beginning at the left, subtract the [number represented 
by the| first figure from |that represented by| the second, 
augmenting the latter by 11 when the subtraction is other- 
wise impossible, take this result from the [number repre- 
sented by the| next figure, and so on. The last remain- 
der is the remainder sought. 

Thus, in the number 627483, 6 from 2 -+ 11 leaves 
7; 7 from 7,0; from 4,4; 4 from 8,4; 4 from 
3+11,10. Therefore 627483 is not a multiple of 11, 
but will be if increased by unity. 

Again, beginning at the right,3 from 8 leaves 5; 5 
from 4+ 11, 10; 10 from 7-+ 11,8; 8 from 2-11, 
5; 5 from 6, r. 

The ¢wo remainders thus obtained, together make 11, 
if the number consists, as in this instance, of an even 
number of figures. If, however, the number of figures 
is odd, the resulting remainder is the same: it matters 
not at which end the subtraction begins. The reason 
is ebvious. Thus, assume the remainder 25183. From 
right to left: 3 from 8, §; 5.from 1-+-11,7; 7 from 
5+11,9;9 from 2-++11,4. From &£/t to right: 2 
trom 5,3; 3 from 1+ 11,9; 9 from 8-11, I0; Io 
from 3-++11, 4. oO. S. W. 


DIVISION BY FRACTIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Editor :—¥rom the complimentary manner you 
refer to an article upon the division by fractions, unfor- 
tunately mislaid, I infer that you would be willing to 
recover said article. Fortunately, I have preserved the 
notes from which that article was written. Subse- 
quently to writing the article, the following was writter: 

Mr. Editor :—1 \ike your treatmeut of dividing by a 
fraction better than any that has been presented, per- 
haps because it is so nearly like my own, to which I 
conceive you allude. Your treatment is direct, general, 
and natural. But for young learners, I think it is too 
abstruse in some particulars. The arithmetical defini- 
tion of factor is not adequate to your use of the term. 
Only for this objection to yours, do I desire that my 
own explanation may appear in the JOURNAL. 

Yours, etc., 


The original article was as follows : 


Mr. Editor :—Is there not sufficient evidence in the 
elaborate explanations of the process of “ inverting the 
divisor,” to lead us to question the expediency of pre- 
senting the process in that form. In dividing by a 
fraction, we must divide by the numerator and multiply 
by the denominator of the divisor. In expressing this 
process, the new position of the terms of the divisor do 
not necessarily constitute it a fraction ; and consider- 
ing it as such does not aid in comprehending the oper- 
ation. Then, why say anything about inverting the di- 
visor? Is it not sufficient to say, Divide by the numer- 
ator as an integral number, and then multiply by the 
denominator, to compensate for having used too large 

1 


a divisor ? 
4 


j. 


Thus, to divide by #. 
vide by 2, then multiply by 7 ; because #, being only 
one-seventh as large as 2, will be contained seven times 


as often. 4, divided by } gives OTS =5 
its divided by gives 


The explanation is similar in these different prob- 
lems ; but in only one of the four is there any appear- 
ance of a divisor inverted, and that appearance is 
rather imaginary than real. Is it not better, then, that 
all divisors should continue topside up? 

Yours, etc., J. R. 


Mr, Editor :—WiM you not strike a blow at the un- 
wisdom, to say the least, of mixing up the dash with the 
minus sign, as in “W.’s” article of June 10, and, as I 
am sorry to say, in many mathematical works ? 


2 
4X4 __ 


J.S.R. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY PROF. ry DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER XII. — ACOUSTICS. 


SYMPATHETIC VIBRATIONS. 


Let the two forks be brought to unison and at right 
angles, so as to give, when struck, one of the forms of 
Figure 50. If now, but one of the forks be struck, the 
straight line due to its vibration will slowly swell into 
an ellipse, which will be due to the absorption by the 
second fork of the vibrations of the first. This may 
be demonstrated by changing the pitch of one of the 
forks, when no change of form of the projected beam 
will be observed. One of the conditions for the suc- 
cess of this experiment is that both forks should rest 
upon the same table, in order that the vibrations may 
be conveyed through the solid wood from one fork to 
the other. The intensity of the sound-wave in the air 
is not sufficient to communicate a motion that will be 
perceptible. A voice sounding the same fundamental 
note as one of the forks, will set it vibrating, as will be 
evident by the spot of light upon the screen being 
drawn out into a line. 


q 


With one of these forks Melde’s experiment may be 
shown in the most satisfactory manner. Choose a soft 
white cord eight or ten feet long (a silk cord is best, though 
a cotton twine will work very well), tie one end to the 


Fig. 60. 


fork at A and let the other end hang over a hook driven 
in the wall at B. Weights varying from a pound to 
half an ounce or less may be hung upon this free end 
of the string, with which its tension may be varied. 
The fork may be struck with a billet of wood, as in the 
former experiments, when the string will be made to 
vibrate, either as a whole, or in equal segments, the 
number of which will be inversely proportional to the 
stretching weight. ‘The amplitude of these vibrations 
of the string w#ll be considerable, and if the string vi- 
brates as a whole it may be eight or ten inches, or even 
a foot ; and when the number of segments is as many as 
sixteen or twenty, they can all be seen and counted by 
a large number of persons at a time. If the string 
A, B, is twice as long, and may reach back to 4, the 
free end may be held in the left hand while the fork is 
struck with the right. It will then be very easy to vary 
the tension of the cord while it is vibrating, and the 
segments can be made to change through its whole 
series of one, two, three, four, etc. The various forms 
and motions of the cord may be shown to still better 
advantage, by making a strong beam of light from the 
porte lumiere or lantern to fall upon it in the direction 
of its length. 

Crova’s apparatus consists of disks of glass about 
fifteen inches in diameter, which may be made to turn 
upon a suitable rotator. These disks are at first painted 
black, and then curves of various forms are traced 
through the paint.to the glass. The upper part of the 
disk is projected in the ordinary way, and then if it be 
rotated, the lines which are drawn upon it will appear 
to move or to be quiescent, according as they are con- 
centric, eccentric, or some other form. If a diaphragm 
with a slit in it, long enough to reach across all the 
lines which are drawn upon the disk, be placed behind 
it, a series of dots will appear upon the screen, which 
will change their positions as the disk turns round. 


With properly drawn curves the various wave-motions 


interference, and so forth, as well as the transverse vi- 
brations in light-waves, may be well shown. 


LIGHT. 
RECTALINEAR MOVEMENT. 


That light moves in straight lines can be shown by 
admitting the light from the forte /umiere through a 
small hole. It goes straight across the room, and its 
course can be tracked through the room by the dust 
particles, or a little smoke, which it will light up. Also, 
by having the room otherwise quite dark, permit the 
light to come in the round orifice, half an inch in diam- 
eter, as it is reflected from the landscape outside, and 
not reflected from the mirror. The room is thus a large 
camera obscura, and an inverted image of the landscape 
will be seen upon the walls, or upon a small screen-held 
a foot or two from the orifice. This image will be par- 
ticularly strong if the ground be covered with snow, as 
much more lightis reflected from that than from grass 
or foliage. If persons are passing their forms will be 
seen, and appear as if walking head downward. 


Fig. 61. 


Parallel rays A will be reflected from the mirror of 
the fort lumiere, while converging B and diverging C rays 
will be obtained by interposing a convex lens of any 
size in the path of the parallel rays. 

Transparent substances, like glass, some crystals, 
gases, and water permit the rays 4 to go through them 
and appear upon the screen. Zranslucent substances, 
like paper, ground glass, milk, allow but a few scattered 
rays to go through them, and a diffused light appears 
on the screen. Ofague substances, such as metals, 
thick pieces of wood, stones, etc., stop all the light, 
reflecting some and absorbing the rest. 


INTENSITY OF ILLUMINATION. 

When the lens is interposed in the path of the beam 
the light appears as a circular disk upon the screen, 
and as the rays cross each other at the focus F, that 
point may be considered as the source of light. Cut a 
sheet of paper or a board 5S, one foot square, and hold 
it any distance from the focus, say two feet. Its shadow 
upon the screen will be bounded by 4, Z, which may 


Fig. 62. 


be measured in square feet. Now move the paper 
to S’, twice as far from the focus, and again measure 


the shadow B, D, it will be but one-fourth the size 


of the other, proving that at S the paper received 
four times as much light as it did at S’. Hence the in- 
tensity. of light varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. Other measures with other distances can be 
made for confirmation: a good exercise for scholars. 

When a lantern must be used in place of sunlight, it 
will be necessary to remove the objective and move the 
light backward from the condenser until a sharp focus 
is produced in front, and then work in front of that ; or 
still better, remove both condenser and objective, the 
outlines of shadows will be quite well defined with the 
electric light, and with the lime light, but not with any 
oil light. 


in air in organ-pipes, reflection of sound-waves, nodes, 


— Teachers should read announcement on page 67. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


A Letter from Dr. Bikkers. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

Through divers unfortunate circumstances I have been, of late, 
a very defaulting correspondent of yours. To show that I am no 
deserter, 1 just send this scrap. It refers, as your readers will 
see, to a couple of very different subjects. 

The first concerns a question put to me by one of your corres- 
pondents: “ What right has he (Bikkers) to spell fo// or fole, 
pol?” I cannot lay my hands on the precise number of your paper 
in which this question appeared, but the answer is easily trans- 
mitted now, however late. I write fol-/epel and pol-stok because 
this is the ordinary Dutch spelling. Your correspondent will see 
that in my answer no Zvg/ish word is written or printed fo/. It 
will be easy for your correspondent to refer back to my argument 
re poll (pole) and pol. Iam under greater disadvantage in this re- 
spect, which, I think, should always be borne in mind. Anent the 
same word poll (or pol/e)-axe, another of your correspondents con- 
tended, if I recollect rightly, that it had more the meaning of ead. 
In a sense the gentleman was right, but may I beg of him to con- 
sider the analogous case in French of bout, a—bout-ir, bout-on (in 
all of its acceptations) where dou¢ means alternately end = handle 
of the axe, and knob = head ? 

The second subject to which I desire to call the attention of 
your readers refers to “The school-girl problem” (page 8 of this 
year’s first number). My answer to that is, that the rule can be 
carried out not only “during the six previous days,” but on the 
Sunday to boot. Long before I had so/ved this problem—I was a 
schoolboy at the time—the fossibility of carrying out the rule was 
fixed upon my mind by the following process of reasoning. It is 
noticeable that if pairs had to be made, 1 could stand with all 
the other 14 numbers, 2 with 13 numbers, 3 with 12 numbers, and 
14 ultimately, with number 15 only. This, then, would be an 
arithmetical progression to (1 +14) 7 = 105. And now I was 
struck by the coincidence that the sum of this progression (105) 
was at the same time the product of 15 (the number of scholars) 
and 7 (the number of days). [This the lad could not dismiss from 
his mind.] At last it dawned upon me that these fairs had to be 
made into ¢krees, and that for every good three to be got, two useless 
pairs had, of necessity, to be eliminated. Even without dividing 
105 in the proportion of 2 and 1, I saw at once that the problem 
was here solved; 70 pairs thrown out and 35 threes kept, ¢. ¢. 15 
for the 7 days. These 35 threes will only require a little sorting 
to make each day fit. 1 have often gone through the whole pro- 
cess—a somewhat tedious one—to amuse and encourage ambitious 
boys and girls. The suggestion here thrown out goes as far as 
my health and time, on this occasion, permit. by 

ALEX. V. W. BIKKERs. 

Lewisham, Kent, Eng., June 5, 1876. 

The Vowel-Sounds. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The discussion with reference to the sound of ain such words 
as ask, dance, etc., interested me very much. NowI should like 
very much if some one of your many subscribers would explain the 
difference between the sound of the w in urge, turn, fur; the é in 
fir, bird; and the ¢ in hie, ermine, infer. Then what is the differ- 
ence between the sound of a in art, a in what, and ein not? Be- 
tween a in a// and @ in or? Is there any other difference between the 
« in urn and the # in up than that which is produced by the differ- 
ence in the consonants following? Is it not really the same sound ? 

1 believe some of our dooks make a difference between some of 
these sounds; but do good speakers indicate it in practice? As 
near as I can judge, there is very rarely a distinction made in this 
part of the country. 

Is it correct to say, “speak /oud” ? or “ speak loudly”? Why 
is the one right? H. V. 

Warrenton, Mo., Fuly 11, ¥876. 

Something about Modes. 
[RepLy To “G. H. D.” 1n JouRNAL, No. 70, P. 233-] 


To the Editor of the New-England : 
_“In the issue of your paper, March 11, in ‘ Answers to Ques- 
tions,’ occurs the following : i 


“*If I was in your place’ is supported by analogy and author- 


ized by usage; ‘If I were in your place’ is authorized by usage, 


but is not supported by analogy ’. 

“This is not correct. A simple reference to the 26th rule of 
syntax, second clause, of Brown’s Grammar, proves the correct- 
ness of the second form. A mere supposition (being in your place) 
with indefinite time is best expresse by a verb in the subjunctive 
mode.” “G. H. D” 

Doubtless the editor perceived that the sentence quoted by “G. 
H. D.” asserted, rather than denied, the correctness of were as 
used; but his publication of the above note seems to challenge 
some proof of my statement. 

The old English Subjunctive Mode is almost obsolete. Pres- 
ent usage authorizes its present tense only in the future temporal 
relation, and even here modern combinations have nearly super- 
seded it. Thus we say if 7 should be commonly, rather than if 
/ be, and that you may not be disappointed fax oftener than that 
you be not disappointed. Its past tense is found in the forms 
might, could, would, should, of certain defective verbs as em- 
ployed in conditional propositions ; in'thte’ form had, found in cer- 


tain idiomatic combitions, as 7 had as lief ; and in the form were, 
in subjunctive and conditional conceptive propositions. 

Modern English usage has developed a cognitive mode,* mark- 
ing four leading divisions of time : 

Present Time, the period which, in the speaker’s conception, in- 
cludes his present moment. 

Past Time, a period terminating before the present moment of 
the speaker. 

Future Time, the period subseqent to the speaker’s present mo- 
ment. 

Preterite Future Time, the period subsequent to a past moment 


of the speaker. 
In each of these periods distinct forms of the verb mark two 


distinct temporal relations, giving rise to a classification of tenses 
which may take the names /ndefinite and Perfect, thus : 


Present, I buy; 
| Past I bought ; 
Indefinite F uture, I shall buy ; 
Preterite Future, I should buy. 
I have bought ; 
ast I had bought; 
Perfect Future, I shall have bought ; 


Preterite Future, I should have bought. 

Etymologically, and, in cognitive propositions, also logically :— 
/ bought : / buy :: / had bought: / have bought :: / should 
buy : / shall buy: : / should have bought : / shall have 
bought. 

The preterite future tenses occur only in objective propositions, 
whereas the other -cognitive forms are found alike in subjective 
and in objective propositions. Thus :— 

Subjective. 
John buys, 
John bought, 
John will buy, 


Objective. 
I say that John buys. 
I say or I said that John bought. 
I say that John will buy. 
I said that John would buy. 
I say that John has bought. 
I say or said that John had bought. 
I say that John will have bought. 
I said that John would have bought. 
The English verb has no cognitive forms marking propositions 
as subjective. The preterite future cognitive forms happei: to 
denote objective propositions simply because there is no imme- 
diate temporal relation denoting a period coincident with the 
period denoted by the preterite future temporal rélation. Cogni- 
tive forms of the English Verb have one, and only one, distinctive 
characteristic. Zhey primarily mark propositions as cognitive. 
Now, except as mentioned above, the old past subjunctive and 
past indicative, have been merged in the modern indefinite past 
cognitive. 


John has bought, 
John had bought, 
John will have bought, 


the conditional conjunction is sometimes omitted, and also allows 
it in conditional conceptive propositions ; as, // he were good, he 
would be happy. Were he good, he were happy. 

5 The employment of merely a single distinctive subjunctive 
form of but one complete verb is contrary to the analogy of the 
forms of verbs as now developed, although it is perfectly well 
authorized. 

These propositions are sufficient ground for again affirming, 
“*If I wasin your place’ is supported by analogy and author- 
ized by usage ; ‘If I were in your place’ is authorized by usage, 
but is not supported by analogy.” 

Imay add that the forms of verbs in subjunctive propositions 
are one thing, and the forms of the subjunctive mode, if this 
term is retained, are another. Thus the English verb employs 
forms of the cognitive mode in their primary temporal relations 
in all subjunctive cognitive propositions. The Latin verb em- 
ploys forms of the indicative mode in all subjective subjunctive 
cognitive propositions ; forms of the subjunctive mode in their 
primary temporal relations, in all objective subjunctive cognitive 
propositions; and forms of the subjunctive mode in their sec- 
ondary temporal relations, in all subjunctive conceptive proposi- 
tions. 

Note.— There are terms above, employed in peculiar senses, 
which I have not stopped to define. The statements are incom- 
plete, sufficient only for my present purpose. I do not expect to 
be half understood. In casting loose from ancient theories and 
traditional formularies, if one does not part with a common me- 
dium for the interchange of thought, it at best becomes impossible 
for him to communicate his views otherwise than slowly, and with 
vastly more abundant illustration than can find place in a crowded 
periodical. 

I wish to add that, whilst light has gathered about early con- 
cepts and the growth of language and the rise of idioms, the 
theory of grammar, as found in text-books, remains fundament- 
ally as before. Materials have accumulated for the grammarian, 
but his work is yet to be done. There will be no system of gram- 
mar, consistent with itself, in harmony with nature, and founded 
on a scientific basis, till there is a development of its elements 
from the relations of thought. Historic grammar, limiting itself 
to forms of words and of speech, and their successive changes, 
may aid in the explanation of peculiar idioms,—may, at times, be 
even indispensable ; but its sphere is subordinate. 

Auburndale, Mass. IsAIAH DOLE. 

Questions in Regard to the Use of the Present Tense. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 
1. Is it proper to say, “ Tomorrow #s Tuesday”? 
2. Is it correct to say, “ Hon, Joseph Smith /ectures to-morrow 


Again, the secondary tenses of the indicative, viz., the past 
tenses, and the preterite future tenses, have distinct secondary 
uses in which they denote distinct modal and temporal relations, 
and, if any one pleases, constitute in these secondary uses a sec- 
ondary intellective conceptive mode. Without giving a theory, 
let it suffice to,say now, that, with well-defined exceptions, the 
indefinite past tense comes in conceptive propositions to denote 


the indefinite present temporal relation; the perfect past, the 
indefinite past temporal relation; the preterite future, the in- 


definite future temporal relation ; and the perfect preterite future, 
the perfect future temporal relation. Thus: Present Time,—// 
John studied well, he would lead his class. Past Time,—// Fohu 
had studied well, he would have led his class. The conditional 
propositions in these two sentences take conceptive future forms 
as representing the logical subsequents of their conditions. — Fu- 
ture Time,—// Yohn should study we//, he would lead //s 
class. Perfect Future Time,—// Yohn should have finished 
his task by two o'clock, he would have achieved an unprece- 
dented feat for him. 

I now lay down the following propositions : 

1. Present usage authorizes the employment of secondary forms 
of the Cognitive Mode in all subjunctive intellective conceptive 


propositions. 
2. Present usage authorizes the employment of none but sec- 
ondary forms of the Cognitive Mode in subjunctive intellective 


propositions of past time. 

3. Present usage suffers the employment of the old present 
subjunctive in subjunctive intellective conceptive propositions of 
future time; also in final appetitive propositions of future time. 

4. Present usage authorizes the employment of the old past sub- 
junctive of ¢o de, but of no other complete verb, in subjunctive in- 
tellective conceptive propositions of present time, in which case 


* No grammar which I have looked into, gives the distinctive tokens of the 


modes. Modes are 
. Cogniti 1. Intellective, z Personal, a. Substantive, 4, Subjective, 
un. Appetitive; Impersonal; 4. Adjective ; Objective. 
The English Cognitive Mode primarily marks a proposition as cogn?- 
tive; i. e., as representing that which is conceived to be within the sphere of 
Remark.—All cognitive propositions are intellective; conceptive propositions 
are in part intellective, and in part appetitive. Re. é: 
The Latin Indicative Mode marks a proposition as subjective cognitive. 
The Latin Subjunctive Mode primarily marks a proposition as object- 
ive cognitive. 
gy ene this primary use the Subjunctive Mode is to be translated in the 
same way as the corresponding tenses of the Indicative. Its tenses all have 
secondary uses, in which they denote other than their primary temporal relations 
and mark their propositions as conceptive, and in various intellective and appe- 
titive relations as determined by the connection. 


evening” ? 
3. Should we use the expression, “I go to Boston next week”? 
4. Did the JouRNAL writer make a mistake when he said, in 
the last issue (page 41), “ This over, the committee on resolutions, 
through Chairman Richards, reports the following,” etc. ? 


5. What rules govern the use of the present tense ? 
INQUIRER. 
—_o——_ 


A Fact Worth Knowing. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

Of the Christian Indian population in our country, the Catho- 
lics number 106,000; the Protestants, according to Hon. Felix 
Brunot, have 15,000. The approximate amount of school appro- 
priations, for the year 1875, was $200,000; of that amount $15,000, 
or one-thirteenth of the whole, was used for schools under Cath- 
olic control, and $185,000 was given to the schools under Protest- 
ant control. And yet Catholics keep 117 missionaries and teach- 
ers at work, while Protestants have only 64. By what rule of 
arithmetic can we square the above account? 

ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P. 
—_o—— 
Problem. 
To Determine the Line through which a Falling Body would 
Fall most Swifily. 

It is well known that the eagle will often descend from great 
heights, and with inconceivable velocity, to seize its prey. The 
line of its descent has given rise to a curious mathematical prob- 
lem. It was thus introduced by M’Cosh: (Is it correct ?) 

“ At the time when it was disputed whether Newton or Leib- 
nitz was the inventor of that calculus which has opened the way 
to such splendid results in various departments of science, John 
Bernouilli addressed a letter to the most distinguished mathema- 
ticians of Europe, challenging them to solve two difficult problems, 
one of which was fo determine the line through which a falling 
body would fall most swiftly. Both of the distinguished men re- 
ferred to—and also M. de L’ Hopital—were able to solve the prob- 
lem, and declared the line of swiftest descent to be not of a 
straight line, but a particular curve called a cycloid. Now it is 
believed that it is by this very swoop that the eagle descends upon 
its prey. The instinct of the bird has solved this mysterious 
mathematical problem which puzzled the genius of a Newton. 
The question may be well asked, who taught the birds of the air 
the line of swiftest descent, the discovery of which was believed 
to test the highest mathematical skill? Marvelous are the 
works of God.”—[From “The Eagle,” in 7raits and Anecdotes 
of Birds and Fishes ; edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D.] 

— THE NEW-ENGLAND is very interesting, and suits me better 
than any other school journal I ever took. May its circulation be 
much increased. H. V., Warrenton, Mo. 
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— One hundred years till the next Centennial. 
Don’t wait. 

— “Breathes there a man with soul so dead” who 
does not want to go to the Centennial ? 

— Only capitalists can be teachers in New Orleans, 
as the city has not paid its teachers for a whole year, 
and the poor men and women left the profession in 
despair long ago. 

— The bill before the California legislature, which 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors within four 
miles of the University of California, has been humor- 
ously styled “ the bill to encourage college pedestrianism.” 

— Nashville, Tennessee, is the great university town 
of the South. It requires the fingers of your two hands 
on which to count them. The last, but not least, are 
Fiske and Vanderbilt Universities. 

— Soutn America wants first-class teachers for her 
high and normal schools, but they must be Catholics. 
NortH AMERICA wants teachers of the same sort, but 
the school officers don’t ask the question as to what 
religious faith. Which is right? 

— Vermont has strong claims for the next annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction. Fair 
notice is now given to the officers of the National 
Teachers’ Association, not to appoint their next annual 
meeting on the same week as the meeting of the Amer- 
ican. Look out for the old nag in next year’s course. 
Remember Baltimore. 

— A letter from Dr. Peters announces the discovery 
of his 24th asteroid. The planet is of the bright 
eleventh magnitude: was, at 10:30 o’clock, in 21 hours, 
28 minutes of right ascension, and in 10 degrees, no 
minutes, of second declination, moving nearly parallel 
to the equator. It will make No. 165 of the asteroid 
group. 

— Mr. Mayo’s address, with all its New England char- 
acteristics, and its right worshipful homage of the New 
England ideas of education, was received with great 
applause at Baltimore. Educationally, Boston, Albany, 

Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, are 
now marching under the same banner, and following 
the leadership of Old Massachusetts of 1638. 


— Professor Phelps, late principal of the Minnesota 
Normal School, and the late president of the National 
Teachers’ Association, has resigned his position in 
Minnesota, and has accepted an invitation to the charge 
of the State Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Phelps is an enthusiastic man, full of work, and Minne- 
sota’s great loss will be Wisconsin’s greater gain. 
welcome Mr. Phelps among his Eastern friends, 


— Professor Putnam, of Boston, has prepared a lec- 
ture on Pottery, ancient and modern. A very interest- 
ing and unique feature of the lecture will be the manu- 
facture of earthen articles in the presence of the audi- 
ence by an experienced workman, using the potters’ 
wheel,—the same old invention which Egyptian, Greek, 
and Etruscan artists used centuries ago. Science, art, 
and object. teaching combined in one evening’s enter- 
tainment is an unusual matter. 


— Tue New-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION has 

been honored with a letter from the President of the 
French Educational Commission, requesting a history 
of our JoURNAL, and a synopsis of our work, for inser- 
tion in his official report to the French government. 
He has also honored us with his subscription for our 
volumes, from the first issue through 1877. Will our 
American subscribers favor us in the same most gener- 
ous manner? We take pleasure in acknowledging from 
Monsieur S3uisson a copy of his official report on pri- 
mary education, as commissioner from Paris to the 
Vienna Exposition. 
— Chicago is again clothed and in her right mind, 
judging from the fact that she will not allow her able 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Pickard, to resign, as it 
was feared he would under the obnoxious rule of the 
late Chicago Ring, which was smashed at the last 
election. A school board that would attempt to abol- 
ish the city high and normal schools, to reduce teach- 
ers’ salaries and then refuse to pay them, so that the 
city is now in arrears in the payment of its teachers 
since Spring, was worthy of an attempt to destroy, offi- 
cially, one of the ablest educators of the Northwest. 
The schools and teachers of Chicago, and the people 
of the city cannot afford to spare such a man from their 
educational councils, and we of the East rejoice that 
good government and law and order are still to prevail 
in the Garden City. Now fill the empty money-bags, 
give the teachers their full and honest dues, and lan- 
guishing hearts will take courage, and the schools will 
rejoice with their old life and vigor. A better system 
of schools, a better superintendent, a better class of 
teachers, and a more thorough and satisfactory educa- 
tional work can be found nowhere in the Northwest. 
God speed them all! 


THE BLAINE AMENDMENT to the Constitution, relat- 
ing to the free exercise of religion, and the non-appro- 
priation of public funds for sectarian education, passed 
the House of Representatives with an unexpected una- 
nimity, and by many it was supposed that the silence 
of the opposition was based on weak points in the bill, 
which would render it a nullity when it became the law 
of the land. -This opinion will be strengthened by the 
failure to pass the following as a substitute in the 
United States Senate : 


Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives, that the 
following article be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures, shall be 
valid as a part of the said constitution, viz. : Article 16— No 
State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and no religious test shall 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust in any 
State. No public property, and no public revenue of, or any loan 
or credit by or under the authority of the United States, or any 
State, territory, district, municipality, or corporation shall be ap- 
propriated to, or made or used for the support of any school, ed- 
ucational or other institution under the control of any religious or 
anti-religious organization or denomination, or wherein particular 
creeds or tenets shall be read or taught in any school or institution 
supported in whole or in part by such revenue, or loan of credit, 
and no such appropriation or loan of credit shall be made to any 
religious or anti-religious organization or denomination, or to pro- 
mote its interests or tenets. This article shall not be construed 
to bay the reading of the Bible in any school or institution, 
and it shall not have the effect to impair the rights of property 
already vested. 


Kernan of New York, Whyte of Maryland, Eaton 
of Connecticut, and others opposed the amendment, 
while Morton, Edmonds, and Christiancy favored it. 


The resolution failed of a two-third vote, 28 voting in 
favor, and 16 against it. 


The Danger. 


There are two millions of illiterate voters in the 
United States. They may and can elect the next pres- 
ident of the United States ;.they may and can elect a 
majority of the members of our national congress, and 
in eight of the Southern States, at least, they may and 
can elect State officers and control the governments, 
This state of things in a monarchy might be tolerated 
for a season with safety, so long as the governing power 
was wise, and sustained by a well-disciplined soldiery, 
ready at any moment to repress violence and to quench 
rebellion. But under a government of the people these 
facts are of the most alarming nature, and should 
awaken the most serious apprehensions, not only with 
reference to the wretched conditions of life under which 
such ignorance exists, but also the uses to which such 
a mass of dangerous power may be put, and the fearful 
perils towards which it tends. And as a presidential 
election approaches, we are led to consider the prac- 
tical character and tendency of this irresponsible power. 
And in such a crisis as a great popular election, it does 
not affect the moral character of illiteracy fer se that it 
casts its vote on this or that side of party lines. It is the 
uncertainty of the issue which makes the element so 
dangerous. The man without education is the easy 
prey to passion, and the ready dupe of designing men. 
Appeals to passion rather than to patriotism move the 
ignorant. The argument of threat, of personal intimi- 
dation, of paltry gain, or of personal comfort, weighs 
more powerfully with him than the conscious value of 
principles of public justice, economy, and virtue ; and 
herein lies the danger. When the excitement of a par- 
tisan warfare is hottest, and the passions of men are 
aroused, the mobile crowd moves in obedience to the 
strongest passion, and like a rolling ballast in a ship, it 
may be a safe cargo on smooth seas; but the fatal 
shipwreck comes from the shifting nature of its dead 
yet destroying forces. 

Commissioner Eaton, in his annual report of 1871, 
commenting upon the alarming facts exposed to light 
by the census of 1870, well says: 

But these tremendous figures do not show the extent 
of this threatening evil, for the measure of future adult 
illiteracy is found in the present record of the number 
of children growing up without a knowledge of the 
rudiments of learning. 

Were an invading, hostile army to threaten our fron- 

tiers, the whole people would rise in arms to repel them ; 
but these tables show the mustering of the hosts of a 
deadlier foe, a more relentless enemy, already within 
our own borders, and by our very fire-sides ; a great 
army of ignorance, growing ever stronger, denser, and 
more invincible. 
Ten years without schools for children will ensure an 
adult generation of ignorant citizens, who, in losing the 
knowledge of will, have lost the desire for letters. 
Athens sank rapidly till its transcendent fame became 
only a tradition. Hostile barbarians plunged Rome 
into a long night of ignorance. 


Technical Instruction. 


The Springheld Republican in an article on appren- 
ticeship, and the difficulty of obtaining good workmen 
in the various trades, complains of the want of skilled 
mechanics, and says: “ We believe there is now an ex- 
cellent opportunity for such instruction. Some men 
are not constitutionally fitted to give it, and have not 
the time or patience to devote to it. But there are 
men who would find great profit in opening shops and 
taking work to be done by boys, merely as a return for 
instruction from the master. All the mechanical trades 
offer this opportunity. Each master can make such 
conditions with his pupils as would be fair to both par- 
ties. It will be desirable to make the consent of both 
parties a large element in the continuation of tuition, 
without dispensing with some bond sufficient to make 
the contract hold over merely temporary discontents. 
In this way a tin-shop, carpenters’ shop, cabinet-makers’ 
or plumbers’, may be opened and operated by the right 


man very cheaply, and at the same time profitably to 
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him, to his pupils, and so to the community at large. 
The individual effort may be expanded to any extent 
until the shop becomes a veritable school. Thus the 
field seems quite as ripe for private technical schools 
as for the “college institutes” and classical schools. 
The shop for apprentices is the most modest form of 
the undertaking. Shops are not wanting where this 
instruction is already given, but it is a good time for 
them to assert and maintain this distinctive character. 
We may add that there is likely to be a good deal better 
chance for intelligent youth, who will make themselves 
really skilled mechanics, than for those who attempt to 
enter the already over-crowded professions and mercan- 
tile class.” 


The Schools of New York.—No. II. 


[By our New-York Correspondent. 
EARLY PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The secret of real progress lies in the art of learning wisdom 
from the experience of the past. The young man stepping down 
and out from his alma mater, with his parchment-roll under his 
arm, hugs the fancy that no class in all the college history could 
have passed the severe test to which his class was subjected, and 
come out victor. To him who has spent twenty-five years acting 
his part in life’s drama, the late examination papers look like a 
mere gala-day’s amusement. The history of the generation is 
more a revolution, a reénacting of the past, than most of us are, 
at first glance, willing to admit. 

We believe in progress, but healthy progress must be based 
upon experience. We escape the whirlpool which swallowed up 
the ship of our fathers, by studying carefully the chart and keeping 
aloof from the whirling tide. We increase our sailing-speed by 
the same careful study of the experience of the old navigators, 
and by throwing ourselves into the gulf-streams having the same 
bearings of our sailing direction. Schools and teachers would 
avoid both “Scylla and Charybdis” more frequently, and find, 
with greater ease, the safe ocean currents, if they would spend 
more time studying the chart of experience. 

In our last letter we stated that the Lancasterian system of in- 
struction was adopted by the Free-School Society soon after its 
organization. Other schools in the city of New York, in other 
parts of the State, and in some cities of other States, adopted the 
same system. From what we have said above, we would not be 
understood to advocate the monitorial system of instruction. It 
answered its purpose at the time, and led the way to a better 
method. 

New York, like other large cities, has always had a supply of 
orphan children. After the schools of the society had been in 
successful operation for a few years, it was observed that one class 
of children was not reached. A number of ladies of culture, of 
benevolence, and of high social position, actuated by the laudable 
purpose of caring for and protecting orphan children, organized a 
society, which was incorporated in 1807, under the title of ‘ The 
Orphan Asylum Society of the City of New York.” A building 
fifty feet square and three stories high was erected for the accom- 
modation of the society. The school was supported by the zeal 
and benevolence of its worthy members. ; 

_ About the same time another school was organized whose prin- 
cipal object was the instruction of children of the refugees from 
the West Indies. This school also adopted the Lancasterian 
method with some modifications. The school was patronized and 
cherished by French and American gentlemen of worth and re- 
spectability. Children of both sexes were admitted, without dis- 
tinction of nationality or fortune. In this school, needle-work was 
taught. A printing press was introduced and the art of printing 
was taught the children. 

The Dutch-Reformed church, the Methodist, and the Presby- 
terian churches established schools for the education of children 
of families belonging to those respective denominations. That of 
the Presbyterian church was located in Rutgers street, out of which 
grew Rutgers Collegiate Institute, now Rutgers Female College. 

EARLY ATTENTION TO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

In an address to the parents and guardians of children whose 
education was provided for, by the “ New-York Free School So- 
ciety,” the importance of moral and religious training was dwelt 
upon at great length. We quote from that address :—“ It is of 
great importance that the minds of your children should be early 
cultivated, and moral instruction inculcated, and that by example, 
as well as precept, you should use all endeavors to preserve them 
in innocency. Idleness and the habitual use of intoxicating liquors 
are ruinous and destructive to morals, and debase the human char- 
acter below the lowest of all created beings.” 

Laborious efforts were made to encourage an observance of the 
Christian Sabbath, by attendance upon the ordinances of religion 
on that day. The society urged upon parents the daily reading of 
the Scriptures in their families at their homes. 

FIGHT OF SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


When the society and its schools had been in successful opera- 
tion for fifteen or sixteen years a jealousy arose on the part of 


those who had charge of the church schools, and a battle of words 
and efforts to divide the school fuhds of the State was fought. 
The Baptist denomination, — whether because they drove their 
machinery by water or not, we are not able to Say,—was the most 
successful in their efforts with the legislature. The Bethel Bap- 
tist church erected a school-house in the immediate neighborhood 
of one erected about the same time, or a little before, by the Free- 
School Society. The society tried to buy the building of the 
Bethel church when they found it determined to build, believing 
that the two schools in the same locality would not be productive 
of the highest good to the city. This effort was unsuccessful. 
The fallacious argument that “ this is a free country, and they had 
a right to do as they please, and build school-houses where they 
pleased, and put whom they pleased in them as teachers,” was 
the controlling argument, and the church proceeded to complete 
its undertaking and opened its school. At first it drew from the 
attendance of the school of the Free-School Society, but soon 
those drawn away returned and brought others with them. 


We have spoken lightly of the argument to “do as they please” 
in a free country. Ina republican form of government, the high- 
est good to the greatest number is the only safe rule of action. 
Other sects soon followed the example of the Bethel Baptist 
church. The Methodist church opened a similar school ; and 
soon after the Congregational church opened a school in Cham- 
bers street; and the Dutch Reformed church at the corner of Wil- 
liam and Duane streets. After a long fight over the distribution 
of the State school funds, an act of the legislature placed the 
school moneys in the hands of the common council, to be distrib- 
uted as they deemed best and most productive of the highest good 
to the cause of education. 

In 1824 the controversy relating to the distribution of the school 
money was renewed, and became so sharp that the Free-School So- 
ciety submitted a proposition to apply to the legislature for an act 
to devote the property of the society inalienably to school pur- 
poses, and to subject the schools to the supervision of the com- 
mon council. 

VISIT OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


In 1824 the visit of General Lafayette to this country excited 
great enthusiasm; and the children of the free schools were re- 
viewed in City Hall Park (then “ The Park ”), in the presence of 
that distinguished guest. At the review the children were ar- 
ranged in double columns, facing each other, while the general, 
accompanied by the mayor, passed between them. The children 
are said to have expressed their appreciation of the distinguished 
visitor by a succession of loud and enthusiastic clapping of the 
hands. An appropriate motto on one of the banners, and one 
which greatly interested the general, has been preserved, and its 
sentiment should be engraven on the heart’s tablet of every child 
in America as we enter upon our second century: “ Education and 
moral rectitude are the basis of free government.” 

THE PAY-ROLL, 


In 1825 an act was passed by the legislature changing the name 
of “The Free School Society ” to its original “ New York Public 
School Society,” and amending the charter so that children of all 
classes could be admitted by paying for their instruction according 
to the branches studied. This tuition was not to exceed fifty cents 
per quarter. To us who now enjoy and believe in the free school 
system this would seem to be a step backward. It must be re- 
membered, however, that to this time the free schools had been es- 
tablished and sustained for the benefit of indigent children only. 
This was the beginning of the mingling of the children of opu- 
lence and poverty. 

Again : at this point the attention of the society to the moral 
and religious instruction of the children is particularly noteworthy. 
In 1828 we find the following record: — “ The trustees are aware 
of the importance of early religious instruction, and although the 
nature of their association requires that none but such as is 
strictly general and scriptural in its character should be intro- 
duced into the schools, they require from teachers stated returns 
of the number of scholars who attend at Sunday schools or 
places of worship on the Sabbath.” 

Of the 3,925 children that were at that time in attendance at 
the different public schools, only 326 were found who neglected to 
attend religious worship on the Sabbath.” 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 


In 1829 some ladies organized an infant school, and secured 
permission to use the basement of the school building in Grand 
street. This laid the foundation for the primary departments of 
the public schools, which now number 64 primary departments of 
grammar schools and 47 primary schools, containing a total en- 
rollment of 109,003 children. D. 


— Yale’s most recent departure from “ye ancient ways,” is the 
substitution of the Continental pronunciation of Latin for the pres- 
ent English sound. Cicero will disappear into “ Chicero,” and 
the future Yale orator will attempt to win the ear of the American 
people by dwelling upon the latest phrase of “Z plooriboos uncom,” 
the crowd being first reminded that the new pronunciation makes 
“y” equivalent to “00” in moon. Of course all our Yale prepar- 
atory schools must fall in with the change, and send Freshmen to 
the college well trained in the required articulation.— Christian 


Union. 


THE FUTURE, 
BY ELIZA A, MOWRY, 


Our bark we moored ’neath Wisdom’s tree, 
The line will part and set us free, 
And we must breast life’s troubled sea 
Without our guide, alone. 
Its fruits we’ll take where’er we go 
*T will give us strength to face each foe, 
’T will cheer the way with reason’s glow 
While striving we prevail. 
We'll sow the seed in other lands, 
And nourish it with careful hands ; 
A fruitful grove, from desert sands, 
May win Heaven’s praise, “ Well done,” 
But night’s dark shade ’tween day and day, 
Fall o’er us as we drift away, 
And sorrow hides e’en hope’s pure ray, 
For we must part. Farewell. 
We would return, dear parent'tree, 
Unharmed by storm, thy form to see ; 
We'll bring fair wreaths to honor thee 
When we shall meet again. 
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GREAT MEN. 


(From the Centennial Oration of Hon. Robert’ C. Winthrop.) 

* Who, and what, are great men? “And now stand forth,” says 
an eminent Swiss historian, who had completed a survey of the 
whole history of mankind, at the very moment when, as he says, 
“a blaze of freedom is just bursting forth beyond the ocean,”— 
“And now stand forth, ye gigantic forms, shades of the first 
Chieftains, and Sons of Gods, who glimmer among the rocky 
halls and mountain fortresses of the ancient world ; and you, Con- 
querors of the world from Babylon and Macedonia; ye Dynasties 
of Czsars, of Huns, Arabs, Moguls, and Tartars; ye Commanders 
of the Faithful on the Tigris, and Commanders of the Faithful on 
the Tiber ; you hoary Counsellors of Kings, and Peers of Sover- 
eigns; Warriors on the car of triumph, covered with scars, and 
crowned with laurels ; ye long rows of Consuls and Dictators, famed 
for your lofty minds, your unshaken constancy, your ungovernable 
spirit; — stand forth, and let us survey for awhile your assembly, 
like a Council of the Gods! What were ye? The first among 
mortals? Seldom can you claim that title! The best of men? 
Still fewer of you have deserved such praise! Were ye the com- 
pellers, the instigators of the human race, the prime movers of all 
their works? Rather let us say that you were the instruments, 
that you were the wheels, by whose means the Invisible Being has 
conducted the incomprehensible fabric of universal government 
across the ocean of time !” 

Instruments and wheels of the Invisible Governor of the Uni- 
verse! This is indeed all which the greatest of men ever have 
been, or ever can be. No flatteries of courtiers; no adulations of 
the multitude; no audacity of self-reliance ; no intoxications of 
success; no evolutions or developments of science,—can make 
more or-other of them. This is “the sea-mark of their utmost 
sail,”—the goal of their farthest run,—the very round and top of 
their highest soaring. 

Oh, if there could be, to-day, a deeper and more pervading im- 
pression of this great truth throughout our land, and a more pre- 
vailing conformity of our thoughts and words and acts to the les- 
sons which it involves,—if we could lift ourselves to a loftier sense 
of our relations to the Invisible,—if, in surveying our past history, 
we could catch larger and more exalted views of our destinies and 
our responsibilities,—if we could realize that the want of good 
men may be a heavier woe to a land than any want of what the 
world calls great men,—our Centennial year would not only be 
signalized by splendid ceremonials and magnificent commemora- 
tions and gorgeous expositions, but it would go far toward fulfill- 
ing something of the grandeur of that “ Acceptable Year” which 
was announced by higher than human lips, and would be the au- 
spicious promise and pledge of a glorious second century of Inde- 
pendence and Freedom for our country ! 

For, if that second century of self-government is to go on safely 
to its close, or is to go on safely and prosperously at all, there 
must be some renewal of that old spirit of subordination and obe- 
dience to Divine, as well as human laws, which has been our secu- 
rity in the past. There must be faith in something higher and bet- 
ter than ourselves. There must be a reverent acknowledgment 
of an Unseen but All-seeing, All-controlling Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. His Word, His Day, His House, His Worship, must be 
sacred to our children, as they have been to their fathers; and 
His blessing must never fail to be invoked upon our land and upon 
our liberties. The patriot voice, which cried from the balcony of 
yonder Old State House, when the Declaration had been originally 
proclaimed, “ Stability and perpetuity to American Independ- 
ence,” did not fail to add, “God save our American States.” I 
would prolong that ancestral prayer. And the last phrase to pass 
my lips at this hour, and to take its chance of remembrance or ob- 
livion in years to come, as the conclusion of this Centennial ora- 
tion, and the sum of all I can say to the present or the future 
shall be,—There is, there can be, no independence of God. In 
Him, as a Nation, no less than in Him, as individuals, “we live 
and move, and have our being!” God save our American States! 


BOSTON BOYS.—(GRANDFATHER'S STORY. )* 
BY NORA PERRY. 


What! you want to hear a st 
When your grandsires fo 
crown ; 
When King George’s red-coats mustered all their forces, to be 
flustered 
By our Yankee raw recruits, from each village and each town ; 


And the very boys protested, when th i! 
en ma “4 when they thought their rights mo- 


all about that old-time glor . 
t for freedom against the British 


aa” Dialogue embodying this incident is in the Journat of June 


My father used to tell us how the British General stared 
With a curious, dazed expression when the youngsters In proces 


sion 
Filed before him in a column, not a whit put out or scared. 


Then the leader told his story,—told the haughty, handsome Tory 
How his troops there, on the mall there (what you call “ the 
common,” dears), 
All the winter through had vexed them, meddled with them and 
. perplexed them, 
Flinging back to their remonstrance only laughter, threats, and 
sneers. 


“ What!” the General cried in wonder,—and his tones were tones 
of thunder,— 
“ Are these the rebel lessons that your fathers taught you, pray ? 
Did they send such lads as you here, to make such bold ado here, 
And fiout King George’s officers upon the King’s highway ? 


Up the little leader started, while heat lightnin flashed and darted 

From his blue eyes, as he answered, stout of voice, with all his 
might; 

“ No one taught us, let me say, sir,—no one sent us here to-day, 


sir; 
But we’re Yankees, Yankees, Yankees, and the Yankees know 
their rights! 


“ And your soldiers at the first, sir, on the mall there, did their 
worst, sir; 

Pulled our snow-hills down we'd built there, broke the ice upon 
the pond ; 

‘ Help it, help it if you can, then!’ back they answered every man 


n, 
When we asked them, sir, to quit it; and we said, ‘This goes 
beyond 


“* Soldiers’ rights or soldiers’ orders, for we’ve kept within our 
borders 

To the south’ard of the mall there, where we’ve always had our 
lay ” 

“Where you always shall hereafter, undisturbed by threats or 
laughter 


From my officers or soldiers. Go, my brave boys! from this day 


“Troops of nine shall never harm you, never trouble or alarm 


Suddenly the British Gen’ral, moved with admiration, cried. 

In a minute caps were swinging, five and twenty voices ringing 

In a shout and cheer that summoned every neighbor, far and 
wide. 


And these neighbors told the story how the haughty, handsome 
Tory, 

Bowing, smiling, hat in hand there, faced the little rebel band ; 

How he said, just then and after, half in earnest, half in laughter : 

“So it seems the very children strike for freedom in this land !” 


So I tell you now the story all about that old-time glory, 
As my father’s father told it long and long ago to me; 
How they met and had it out there, what he called their blood- 
less bout there ; 
How he felt “ What! was he there, then?” Why, the 
leader, that was he! 


OUR FLAG AND OTHER FLAGS. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


(4 company of boys bearing flags, furled, march across the stage, 
singing the chorus,“ Rally round the flag.” The Leader unfurls 
the AMERICAN FLAG, having the latest full number of stars.—It 
is now thirty-eight. They halt as the chorus ends.) ‘ 


Leader.—Yes, boys, we will, now and always, rally round our 
country’s banner. This flag that waves over every United States 
vessel, camp, or building; the flag that is now flung to the breeze 
above the nation’s Centennial glories ; the flag with a star for every 
State and with all the stars for al] the States, this grand and glori- 
ous Flag of our Union! 
In concert.—“ We'll keep the old flag flying still, 

That o’er our fathers flew; 

With bands of white and rosy light, 
And field of starry blue.” 


Second Boy.—Can some one tell us when this dear old flag first 
began to fly ? 

Third Boy.—June 17, 1777, Congress voted that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white ; 
and the Union be thirteen white stars, in a blue field. I unfurl 
this flag before you now. 


Jn con.—“ Burning with star-fires, but never consuming, 
Flash its broad ribands of lily and rose.” 


Fourth Boy.—There was ample room to arrange upon the field 
of this flag, the thirteen stars ina circle, as we see them. This 
was the first star-spangled banner of which the soldiers sang— 
(All sing first stanza of “ Star-Spangled Banner.”) 
“O, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed, at the twilight’s last gleaming ; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming, 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does the Star-Spangled banner yet wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ?” 

Fifth Boy.—1 would like to know who first used this flag. 

Sixth Boy.—In the army it was first used at the surrender of 
Burgoyne, in October, 1777. It is good to know that it was inau- 
gurated with a victory. 

Jn con.—* God bless the flag and its loyal defenders, 

While its broad folds o’er the battlefield waye.” 

Seventh Boy.—t is said that the first person to hoist this new 
flag upon the American waters was the famous Capt. Paul Jones. 

Eighth Boy.—Yes, and his flag was Beauty's gift to Valor, hav- 
ing been made and presented to him by the patriotic ladies of 


Philadelphia. 


Ninth Boy. — His first display of it was a peaceful one: he 
sailed up and down the Schuylkill with the colors unfurled, to 
show the assembled people what their national ensign was to be. 

Tenth Boy.—What had previously been used as the flag of our 
navy? 

Eleventh Boy. — The flag carried by the first war-vessels com- 
missioned by Washington was called the Pine-tree flag, and orig- 
inated with the Massachusetts Colony. Here it is (unfurls a flag). 
You see that it had a white ground, a green pine tree in the mid- 
dle, and here upon the other side (¢urming it) is the motto, “ Ap- 
peal to Heaven.” 

Twelfth Boy.—How do you know this? 

Eleventh Boy.—Because the English papers of that day so de- 
scribed a flag taken from a colonial vessel in 1776. 

Tenth Boy.—Yes, and the flag is thus presented upon a map of 
Boston that was published in Paris that same year. 

Ninth Boy.—It is said that the “ Alfred” carried this Pine-tree 
flag, and another also, with thirteen stripes in red and white, but 
with no stars ; while on the stripes was coiled a rattlesnake with 
the motto, “Don't tread on me.” Here is a representation of that 
flag (unfurling the Rattlesnake flag.) 

Eighth Boy.—The Culpepper Minute men had this flag (ws/ur/- 
ing). Ivis white, has a coiled snake, and its mottoes are, “ LIBERTY 
or DEATH,” and “ Don't tread on me.” ‘The former being the 
words of their Patrick Henry in his speech before the Virginia 
Assembly. 

Seventh Boy.—1 show you the Palmetto flag. Itis white, having 
in the center a green palmetto tree. Some of the South-Carolina 
regiments carried this in the early part of the Revolution. 

Sixth Boy.—That was a good symbol. South Carolina still 
has this tree on her coat-of-arms. 

Fifth Boy.—TVhe Colonists used the snake-emblem in another 
way. Before the union of the colonies the newspapers of the day 
were headed with a rattlesnake cut into thirteen parts, with this 
motto: “Join or die.” After the union it was changed to a snake 
about to strike. Still later this was transferred to the flags with 
the motto, “‘ Don’t tread on me.” 

Fourth Boy. — The rattlesnake being found only in America, 
there was a peculiar fitness in waving this motto before British 
eyes. 

Third Boy.—I\f, as you say, the flag of the thirteen stars was 
first used at the capture of Burgoyne, in October, 1777, what was 
the flag carried by the American army into Boston, when the royal 
troops marched out, March 17, 1776? 

Second Boy. — Here it is (unfurling the flag of Fan. 1, 1776.) 
You see it has the thirteen stripes, but no stars; having, instead, 
the red cross of St. George, and the white cross of St. Andrew, 
the former composed, as you see, of a perpendicular bar, crossed 
by a horizontal, the latter being in the form of the letter X. 

First Boy.—Tell us when this was first unfurled. 

Second Boy.—On New-Year’s Day, 1776, over the camp at Cam. 
bridge, where Washington was in command. 

Third Boy.—Then even this was not our flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill ? 

Fourth Boy. (Unfurling the flag of Bunker Hill.) — No, it re- 
mains for me to show you the flag of Bunker Hill. It is, you see, 
of blue bunting, and has the red cross of St. George, upon a white 
field, with the pine tree in the upper right-hand quarter of the 
cross. 

Fifth Boy.—When, at last, after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it was thought time for the nation to have a flag of its own, 
I wonder how they came to choose the red and white. 


Jn con:—* To stripe its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light.” 


Sixth Boy.—The English army-flag had been red, and the navy- 
flag white,—perhaps they thought best to unite the two. 

Seventh Boy.— As they added a star for every State, why did 
they not add a stripe, also? 

Eighth Boy.—That was the original design, and in 1794, after 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky, the flag was so changed. 
Ninth Boy.—How long did it stay so? 

Tenth Boy.—Until 1818; though several new States had mean- 
while been added. 

Eleventh Boy.—I suppose the return to the original number was 
because they desired thus to perpetuate the memory of the orig- 
inal thirteen States that gained our independence. 

Twelfth Boy. —-Yes, and by contrasting that fixed original num- 
ber with the ever-increasing constellation of stars, we more clearly 
see the wonderful growth of our great republic. 

First Boy.—And now that we have unfurled before you the va- 
rious flags of our country, let us remember the times that they 
represent; the fields and scenes over which they have waved; 
and the growth and various changes of national sentiment that 
gave us, at last, the grand and beautiful stars and stripes of our 
glorious Red, White, and Blue! 


Jn con.—“ Float on in thy beauty, O flag of the free, 
Thy stripes and thy stars shall our song ever be, 
While hundreds and hundreds of years roll along, 
Thy stars shall grow brighter, and louder thy song.” 


Representations of all the flags may be found in “ Higginson’s U.S. History ;” 
“* Lossing’s U. S. History; and in the St. Nicholas Magazize for July, 1876. 


They can be easily made with bunting or paper, and the dialogue should not be 
used without them. 
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Bindergarten Messenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, — MISS 
BLOW’S EXHIBIT AT THE CENTENNIAL, AND 
HER ARTICLE ON MODELING, REVIEWED. . 


1266-68 Broapway, N. Y., July 20, 1876. 

My Dear Miss Peabody :—We have just returned from Baltimore, 
where I spoke before the National Teachers’ Convention, on Kin- 
dergarten,—and from Philadelphia, where I have seen Miss Blow’s 
school of modeling and her other works ; and I inclose what I 
think of it, as well as my comment on Miss Blow’s article. 

Altogether I have a sad impression of the Misssouri kindergar- 
ten exhibit, for everything is so very perfect that no one will be- 
lieve that little children ought to have done such work, And still, 
the greater part of it was children’s work, although (as a pupil of 
Miss Blow’s, whom I met at the Atlas Hotel, told me) it was the 
work of the advanced classes. But I have children, for four years in 
my kindergarten, who came to me before Miss Blow thought of 
studying with me; and as a perfect kindergarten-training takes 
four years, it is impossible she can have “ advanced classes.” And 
when I said to that lady, that the advanced classes should not have 
exhibited alone, but the kindergarten children only, she answered, 
“ Oh, but the children are all under seven, and the kindergarten 
children are in the advanced classes because ¢iey have passed 
through the entire course of kindergarten-training!!” Alas! I 
thought. 

This same lady told me that the entire school of pricking and in- 
ventions had been done by the children of her kindergarten in a 
fortnight, and that they had to work very hard ; and that therefore, 
besides pricking, she could give them every day only one gift, and 
that the children had also to come in the afternoon, in order to 
finish it all! I said that this was very wrong, and that the main 
aim of the kindergarten had been thus placed entirely out of view ; 
to which she said that she thought so too, but that she had to 
obey. 

It is grievous to see how little kindergarten-work is as yet un- 
derstood. Here I will only call attention to one occupation, which 
is much abused in some kindergartens in America, extinguishing by 
not using it rightly the moral power it otherwise exercises over the 
little ones, and degrading it to mechanical work. In the sew- 
ing-occupation the child ought to receive a piece of thick paper or 
bristol-board, being marked on one side with a net of lines, form- 
ing equal squares, as in the drawing. The child has to prepare 
this for his sewing-work, by first perforating the card where the 
lines cross each other. Ofcourse, the child will be repaid for his 
trouble, if he has been careful, or punished if he has been careless, 
by the result, as soon as he begins to connect the perforated points 
with the worsted. ‘The beauty of this work consists in the perfect 
lines that are produced, and a child soon discovers this by glanc- 
ing at a companion’s card, which has been more carefully pricked ; 
and this will be an inducement to prick his own card with greater 
accuracy next time. Thus is encouraged and strengthened in the 
child the habits of neatness, carefulness, and exactness, and he is 
taught the truth of the old saying, that ‘‘ What is. worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well,”—a lesson entirely lost to the child, if the 
cards given him have been a/ready perforated, either by machinery, 
as is customary in some kindergartens in this country, or by the 
kindergartner, leaving no square net in view, but showing plainly 
the pattern that is to be sewed. ‘There is very little merit, if any, 
due to the child, if such cards are merely nicely worked with 
worsted, the pricks giving the pattern, instead of the child finding 
it by means of the squares that guide the eye or hand. But when 
the child himself pricks, and then sews, the net being always vis- 
ible to the eye, then there is reai merit, “‘ because he is doing it all 
himself.” Such ready-made cards are a mistake, for they take 
from the child an experience that is good for him, aud which was 
meant by Froebel for a certain aim ; for if he is careless in pricking, 
as I said before, the work that is to follow will be imperfect. It is 
the same \esson that is conveyed by our ground forms for cutting 
aud folding paper ; and the kindergartner might as well fold and 
prepare these also, so that similar perfect forms would be gained 
as with the prepared perforated cards in the sewing-occupation, 
which, I was sorry to see, formed a part of Miss Blow’s sewing-ex- 
hibit. Of course, if a ground or fundamental form is not well 
made, the form that is developed from it cannot be perfect or beau- 
uiful, and therefore this is the important point in every occupation— 
the “ moral ” for life’s work. 


Now, as to the modeling, a definite method as been adopted 
already, for some years ; and Miss Blow was taught upon it, as her 
“school of modeling ” is evidently only a variation and deviation 
of it. The child makes the ball, cube, and cylinder, and, by judi- 
cious guidance of the kindergartner, finds the different forms, just 
as he does in the different gifts. 

We have a very few ground-forms in the kindergarten, as there 
are only a few ground-forms in nature, and if, in the kindergarten, 
we adhere to these, leading the young child from these to inventive 
work, we follow out nature’s course. Modeling is the spontaneous 
occupation of the kindergarten, and is meant by Froebel to be so ; 
that the child may freely work out again what has been taken in, 
I know that the modeling has never been “ left to the teacher to 


find out her own method.” In all true training-schools a system 
is followed out, and the kindergartners are put through a 
similar kind of training, as in weaving, folding, etc. Miss Blow’s 
claim that no such thing has ever been done before, is erroneous. 
If she ‘ felt the drawback of not being able to follow out modeling 
systematically,’ she must accuse herself for having forgotten the 
system I followed out in Germany, England, and America, accord- 
ing to the principles of the kindergarten from which she has devel- 
oped her system, 

Toward the fall of 1875, not quite a year ago, Miss Blow called 
on me, showing me, as she usually did at the end of the term, some 
of the work of her kindergarten children and training-class, as well 
as essays of some of this latter class, asking for my opinion, At 
the same time she spoke of Mrs. Hildreth, with whom she thought 
of making a mew school for modeling in relief, I said, warningly, 
that she should not forget the true principle, and that what she in- 
tended was already a step farther than the kindergarten age would 
permit ; and I told her that my ‘ school ’ or method of modeling was 
adopted abroad, the sphere, cube, and cylinder—two opposites and 
an intermediary—being the basis, as in the entire system of Froe- 
bel, and in nature itself, etc. I never heard from Miss Blow on 
this point during the winter. 

‘The results,’ which Miss Blow thinks ‘have heretofore been 
impossible to attain,’ were attained in my kindergarten work al- 
ready, years ago; and also in other kindergartens, abroad and 
here, that have followed out the same nafura/ system. 


Mrs. Hildreth is no doubt as good or as bad an artist as I am. 
I studied at the South Kensington Museum, and first-rate artists 
tried to persuade me to give up kindergarten, and devote my life 
to art, though in vain, The artistic taste may assis¢ us, but we can’t 
follow out high art in the kindergarten, where a// the occupations 
and gifts, also modeling, tend only to assist the child’s primary de- 
velopment, Mrs. Hildreth’s school of modeling can hardly be 
called “original.” I do not call myself the originator of my 
school of modeling, because Froebe/, having given the ground idea, 
has originated it all ; whether he has given it finished or the indica- 
tion only. (In the kindergarten we are altogether 400 free with the 
expressions ‘ originating’ and ‘inventing.’) 

This school of modeling done in wax, as I saw it at the Centen- 
nial at Miss Blow’s exhibition, is perfectly made,—too perfect to 
allow one to think that all the little children from three years up- 
wards to seven years could do it so much alike. It is advanced 
work, and should rather be executed in the advanced (or interme- 
diate) class, by children between seven and ten years old, than by 
the little tots under that age, as we have them in our kindergartens. 
If Miss Blow says that she ‘ feels no hesitation in saying that hers is 
the only sequence in modeling, where Froebel’s principles are 
thoroughly carried out, and his method correctly applied,’ she 
blinds herself in regard to what she ought to know better. 


- In the play with the gifts, the mathematical forms have given 
birth to the artistic forms, and it is only natural that the same 
course should be followed in the modeling. In forming the sphere, 
cube, and cylinder, the child returns to the sphere in making the 
different forms of crystallization, of which the cube presents the first 
type. But the chief point in this occupation is the free invention, 
which is the imitation of objects that surround the child. Repre- 
senting, imitating, creating, or transforming, is the child’s greatest 
enjoyment ; for the child desires to produce form. 

The young child rarely produces a perfect bali in modeling ; and, 
to my knowledge, in no kindergarten based on the true principles, 
are all rounded objects derived from the ball (that is, keeping the 
exact form of the ball); for the young child is rather more apt to 
produce the oblong (pear or cylindrical) shapes, the little fingers 
not being strong and flexible enough to press or roll the clay into 
the given natural form. 

To give to the child from three to seven years old the prolate 
and oblate spheroids and the ovoid, and using them as ground- 
forms, is simply nonsense. The young child thus has foo many 
ground-forms to start from. Froebel has only three ground-forms, 
and each occupation and gift can be led back to them. If we go 
farther,—if it were only one step,—we push instead of developing. 
The age and faculties of the young child should never be left out of 
view, and the kindergartner should never be misled by the bright- 
ness of a child ; it is comparatively very easy to push children, in 
order to gain a result, or a brilliant success; and the harm thus 
done to tuc yuung child will only transpire years afterward. 

That Mrs. Hildreth leaves out the cylinder and the cube, and in- 
troduces them only with advanced pupils, is utterly wrong. Froe- 
bel meant the sphere, cube, and cylinder,—the opposites and inter- 
mediate,—to be the basis. In working only from the sphere, mod- 
eling would be one-sided, instead of embracing everything, being the 
active reproduction and crowning point of the entire system. 

The occupation of modeling is also eminently fit to carry into 
practice F roebel’s idea, that children, in their occupations, have to 
pass through all the general grades of the development of human 
culture on a miniature scale. The models of Miss Blow’s and Mrs, 
Hildreth’s ‘school’ may be fit for a school of art, but not for a kin- 
dergarten ; and I would rather have seen among the kindergarten 
exhibits Mr. Edward Spring’s modeling-exhibit, which in its sim- 
plicity in some parts comes nearer the point. 

Modeling would be already valuable, if it did nothing but enter- 
tain children agreeably. Modeling is a preparation for plastic art, 
although no kindergarten should aim to make only artists of the 


children, just as little as to train actors through the movement- 
games, or architects through the blocks. 
I wrote to you from Lubeck eight years ago, on my system of 
modeling, which I subjected at the time to the criticism of Dr. 
Wichard Lange, the spiritual son of Froebel and the editor of 
Froebel’s works, and ef the best educational encyclopedia in ex- 
istence ; also to Mde. Froebel, the Baroness Marenholtz, and 
Koehler in Gotha, and it was endorsed by every one of them. 
About the kindergarten exhibitions at Philadelphia, more anon. 
MARIE KRAUS-BOELTE. 


THE MOVEMENT PLAYS, 


Most spectators have been charmed most of all, with the move- 
ment plays as conducted by Miss Burnett, at the Centennial Kin- 
dergarten, and to the truly educated kindergartners they have 
proved that she has taken the idea of Froebel fully, which was not 
to take children out of the child-world into the world of the grown- 
up; but to give them a perfect rounded world of their own, in whose 
atmosphere of love, trust, truth, and beauty, they may, by all the 
activity of their powers, get a perfectly rounded development of 
them, before they enter “the church militant.” 

To play with children, therefore, and genially guide them into 

order and success, by entering into their fancies, cherishing them 

by the beauties of nature and disciplining them by its order, is the 

first duty of man to man, “ Woe unto them who offend one of 
these little ones.”” Froebel was the first person in Christendom to 
organize this playing with children for this purpose of cherishing 
their spontaneity into productive inventiveness by giving it mate- 
rial, method, and success. But it is only when this playing with 
children is thus scientifically done that they will grow into harmony. 
The immortal life of man springs out of the relations of each to 
all, and all to each; its happiness springs out of the affections that 
belong to these relations, and the performance of the duties they 
involve, and hence the interdependence of human beings—from the 

beginning of life—a forgetfulness of which leads to a stagnation, 

which is spiritual death. Human life only renews itself in suc- 
ceeding generations and only when it is met by adequate education 
is it purified in its progress. The parent who educates his chil- 
dren to avoid the evil he has done, feels himself forgiven for his sins ; 
for then he utilizes the painful experience, for the benefit of those 
dearer than himself; and thus realizes a wish, that doubtless every 
one has felt, to begin his life anew, with the experience gained in 
the first attempt, and live it all over again, better. Children, there- 
fore, are not to be left to themselves, with their blind hearts and 
wills, only as they are gradually developed into such understand- 
ing of ends, and the means to gain them, as will make their 
fancies more and more reasonable and reproductive. 

This is our answer to some persons, who have asked why there 
is so much movement play in proportion to the occupations or 
sedentary play of the kindergarten as exhibited by Miss Burnett. 
Such critics look too exclusively at the surface; they do not ob- 
serve the rythmical order and dramatic precision with which every- 
thing is done; the complete intelligence which, without robbing 
play of its hilarity, takes out all its rudeness by making the mind 
accompany and express itself by every motion of the body. There 
is in the press, and will be published in September, “ The New 
Education by Work,” in which the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow 
gives Froebel’s whole plan of identifying work and play (in the 
highest sense of both those words), for the whole life of man; in 
whose “childish play deep meaning lies” (as Schiller said), and 
whose maturer work has for its end to reproduce the child; as 
Christ said to his disciples, who were disputing as to who were to 
be greatest in the kingdom of God on earth. 


LINES. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


The mystery of unfolding life 
Is more than morning’s dawn, 
Than opening flower or crescent moon 
The human soul new-born. 
+ * * 
Before life’s sweetest mystery still 
The heart in reverence kneels ; 
The wonder of the primal birth ~ 
The latest mother feels, 


We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can ; 

God hath His small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim ; 

But he is freshest from His hand 
And nearest unto him ! 


And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
The Father’s face behold. 

Of such the kingdom! Teach thou us, 
O Master most divine, . 

To feel the deep significance 

: Of these wise words of thine ! 


— A law has been passed in Germany forbidding the construe- 
tion of school rooms with windows on both sides of the room. It 


is said to be proven that rooms so lighted are. injurious to the eyes, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


HovtTon ACADEMY.—The fall term of the academy will com- 
mence early next month under the charge of W. S. Knowlton, 
A.M., aided by a competent corps of assistants. It is expected 
that there will be a large attendance of students at the commence- 
ment of the term. 

— The voters of South Durham have taken advantage of the 
free high-school law, and will begin a term of free high school at 
their school-house about the middle of August. The teacher is to 
be Thomas E. Tuttle, of Durham, a graduate of the normal school 
at Farmington. 

— Mr. H. M. Pratt, a successful teacher, will commence a term 
of free high school at Turner Center, August 28. As this school 
is gotten up by individuals and by a provision of the law, one-half 
the expense will be refunded by the State. 

— The fall term of Anson Academy will commence Tuesday, 
August 29, under the instruction of Albert Spear, A.B., assisted 
by Mr. M. W. Spear. 

— Turner Village Grammar School closed its summer term last 
Friday. This school has been under the tuition of Miss Hattie J. 
Irish, who, so far as we can learn, has had marked success. 

— Gould’s Academy at Bethel commences its fall term in Sep- 
tember under the charge of Mr. David M. McPherson, A.B., the 
popular assistant of the spring term. 

— A. H, Sabin, of the class of ’76, Bowdoin College, has been 
elected profersor of Chemistry in Ripon College, Wisconsin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— We wish the New-Hampshire readers of THE Ngw-ENGLAND 
would keep us we// informed in regard to what is going on in the 
school world. 

— The fall term of all the schools in Union District, Keene, will 
begin August 28. The teachers will be as follows: High school— 
Jas. Powell, principal, Misses H. C. Lyman and E. M. Taft, as- 
sitants. Grammar — Misses M. A. Wheeler and H. C. Barlow. 
Intermediate—Misses S. A. Towne, H. R. Carpenter and M. J. 
Beckley. Secondary — Misses E. R. Perry, M. E. Cook, A. M. 
Whitcomb, H. S. Stearns, E. F. Reed, and H. F. Haskell. Pri- 
mary Misses A. E. Bates, A. V. Richardson, F. M. Rahm, M. 
E. Rugg, G. A. Nims, L. V. Crosby, and S. Gale. 

— The Dover High-School re-union will be held in the City 
Hall on Friday evening, September 1. 

— Deacon T. E. Balch, of Wakefield, Mass., lately on the 
Watchman and Reflector, was in town the other day looking after 
the interests of the New-London Institution. He has already 
raised over $20,000 of the $30,000 which must be raised by the 1st 
of next July in order to secure the donation of $35,000 from Mrs. 
Colgate.—Free Press, Lebanon. 

— Wm. D. Trumbull, by his last will, bequeathed to district 
No. 4, Warner, the sum of $7,000, to be held as a perpetual fund, 
the interest to be applied to the support of the school, provided 
the district shall, within three years, furnish a lot of not less than 
half an acre, and build a school-house thereon—all to cost not less 
than $1,000. 

— The Northwood Academy has assumed the name of the 

Coe Academy.” Eben S. Coe, of Bangor, a successful merchant, 
has made an endowment to the institution of $10,000, and there- 
fore it has assumed his name. The academy is under the manage- 
ment of Rev. E, C. Cogswell. 

— Troy is to have a high school, under the direction of Mrs. L. 
B. Wright. 

— Mr. F. F. Phillips is to have charge of the Colebrook 
Academy. 

— John H. Goodale, Esq., has been re-elected superintendent of 
the Nashua schools. We judge him to be an efficient officer. 


— Miss Fredrica S. Mitchell, a recent graduate of the State 
Normal School, has finished her first term in the “ Squog” Gram- 
mar School with much credit to herself and the school from which 
she is a graduate. 

— The Legislature at its last session make Plymouth the per- 
manent seat of the State Normal School, and appropriated $5,000 
to aid in the annual support of the school. New Hampshire is 
now committed to a generous policy in the management of this 
institution. We regret that the Legislature saw fit to abolish the 
office of Trustee-at-large of the normal school. By so doing, one 
of the most active, interested, and influential members, Prof. Hiram 
Orcutt, is retired from the secretaryship of the board. 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. — From a neatly printed catalogue we learn the fol- 
lowing facts about the Rutland graded schools. The whole num- 
ber of pupils in the high, grammar, and intermediate schools dur- 
ing the last school year was 274: 114 boys and 160 girls. Of the 
papils im the high school 44 were in the classical course, 19 stud- 
ied French, and 6 German. The graduating class numbered 17. 
Five gisls and two boys are mentioned as pursuing a post-graduate 
course. The aggregate for all secondary schools was 421 ; for all 
primary schools 788. 

GODDARD SEMINARY AT BARae.—This is, first, a State denom- 
inational school, established by the Universalists, in 1863-4, and 


designed to be of the highest grade below that of a college. Pro- 
fessor Shipman, of Tufts College, succeeded in raising some 
$15,000 for the institution, which was subsequently increased by 
others to about $50,000, and that sum to $60,000 by a gift from the 
late Thomas A, Goddard, of Boston. The seminary is under the 
charge of Henry Priest, A.B., assisted by Seth L. Larabee, 
in Greek and Latin, Miss Hattie E. Wood, preceptress, in Latin, 
Botany, and Elocution, with three young ladies and as many gen- 
tlemen in other branches. x 

— There is an old gentleman living at Norwich, Vt., who has 

been present at the commencement exercises of Dartmouth Col- 
lege for 81 years. He communicated the fact to us with much 
pride, evidently. 
— The following is the report of the Springfield high sehool 
summer term, 1876: Whole number of scholars, 76 ; non-residents, 
five ; average attendance, 64.5; per cent of absence, .15; number 
of cases of tardiness, 78; number of scholars not absent, 12; 
number of scholars not tardy, 41. 

— Walter E. Howard, a graduate of Middlebury College in 

1871, and since, a rising journalist in Milwaukee, Wis., has ac- 
cepted an appointment as principal of the Castleton Seminary and 
Normal School. He is a young man of unusual talent and energy, 
and a successful administration of the school may be expected 
of him. 
— The committee of the Vermont Academy make an appeal to 
the natives of the State throughout the Union for a fund of $75,- 
000, to provide suitable buildings and the beginning of a cabinet 
library and apparatus. A subscription of $100,000 has been ob- 
tained for a permanent endowment, whose income must be forever 
appropriated exclusively to the payment of the salaries of its fac- 
ulty of instruction. An additional subscription of $25,000 has 
been secured for a building fund, suitable grounds have been pro- 
cured, “ beautiful for situation,” and active work has been com- 
menced in the erection of the first building. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Rev. W. N. Wilbur, Saxton River, and Hon. Lawrence 
Barnes, Burlington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘ Boston.—The report of the superintendent of the public library 
for the month of August shows that the total delivery during the 
month was 67,522 volumes. There have been added 1,406 volumes 
and 525 pamphlets. The grand total of volumes is 302,831. . . . 
It is rumored that Mr. William T. Adams is to resign his position 
on the school board. 
PITTSFIELD.—The beautiful new Pittsfield Athenzum building, 
of blue limestone, trimmed with red sandstone, built for the town 
at an outlay of $50,000, by Mr. Thomas Allen, of St. Louis, will 
be completed this week. © The site was bought and cleared by the 
town at an outlay of some $35,000, which, with the expense of fur- 
nishing the building, yet to be provided for, will make its total cost 
about $100,000. 
LynN.—The school committee report the whole number of chil- 
dren in the city on May 1, 1876, between the ages of 5 and 15, as 
follows: Ward 1, 140; ward 2, 325; ward 3, 1,180; ward 4, 1,233; 
ward 5, 1,365; ward 6, 1,465; ward 7, 216; total, 5,924. _.Number 
of pupils belonging to the public schools, May 1, 1875, between 5 
and 15 years of age, by wards: Ward 1, 1o1; ward 2, 242; ward 
3, 919; ward 4,955; ward 5, 1,108; ward 6, 1,093; ward 7, 176; 
total, 4,594. 
SALEM.—The Essex Institute enjoyed a field-day at Manchester 
last week. Arriving at Manchester, the company dissolved into 
groups and small parties, each of which followed a chosen leader 
to some place of interest, or wandered at “their own sweet will.” 
The beaches, Norman’s Woe, Musical Sands, Agassiz Rock, and 
other attractive spots were visited during the forenoon, and at 
1 p. m. all assembled in the Town Hall to partake of a dinner. 
Speech-making followed dinner. Prof. F. W. Putnam exhibited 
an Indian skull that had been handed him, and talked acceptably 
of the Indian race. Mr. John Robinson, of Salem, spoke of the 
flora of Manchester and vicinity, referring particularly to the 
Drosera family. Prof. E. S. Morse, with the aid of blackboard 
drawings, gave some specially interesting ideas relative to the 
grasshopper and his musical proboscis. The Hon. Richard H. 
Dana gave a very interesting account of a volcanic eruption that 
he had witnessed in the Sandwich Islands in 1869. Mr. L. N. Tap- 
pan, of Manchester, briefly sketched the town’s early history, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bartol spoke quite enthusiastically of the day when 
science and religion would be admitted as not clashing, but in per- 
fect harmony, Other addresses were made, by Rev. Mr. Gleason, 
James Freeman Clarke, and W. P. Upham. It was a good day 
for scientists, if not forscience. . - Twenty-four young ladies 
and gentlemen graduated from the high school, last term; forty- 
seven have entered, and twenty-four others are entitled to a second 
examination. Sixty pupils graduated from the grammar schools. 
About two hundred and forty primary pupils have received certifi- 
cates of qualifications to pass from the primary to the grammar 
schools. . . . A Teachers’ Library Association has been 
formed, and the first instalment of books has been ordered. 
The school board are considering the expediency of establishing a 
training school. 

— It may be, perhaps, not generally known that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is the inventor of the common hand stereoscope, 


and that he gave it to the world without the protection of a patent. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOL RETURNS FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 
30, 1876.—COMPARISON WITH THE YEAR PRECEDING. 


BARRINGTON.—There has been an increase of almost a month in 
the school year, and teachers have been better paid for their ser- 
vices. There has also been a small increase in the attendance, but 
not sufficient to reduce the average cost of instruction, the aggre- 
gate expenditure for which has been increased both by a longer 
school year and higher wages of teachers. During the year there 
has not been a single change in the teachers employed, and of the 
four (all of whom were females) three were normal graduates. 
The districts have done much towards diminishing the debts in- 
curred by the recent building of school-houses. ‘ Monroe’s Spell 
er,” last year used in connection with Leach’s, is now the only one 
authorized. “Dunton & Scribner’s Primary Writing Book” has 
been introduced. For the present year (ending April 30, 1877), 
there is no retrenchment in appropriation for schools, and the 
school committee remain the same. 

BURRILLVILLE. — The school year has been one-half month 
shorter, and there has been a decrease in the number of different 
pupils and average number belonging, but an increase in average at- 
tendance and aggregate number of months’ attendance. The aggre- 
gate amount paid teachers has been about $200 less, but this is on 
account of the shorter school year, as the average monthly wages 
has been gaining. In this town, having 21 schools, no male teacher 
has been employed for at least three consecutive years (but there 
has been an innovation in this respect since the present year be- 
gan). Cost of instruction has increased per capita of pupils en- 
rolled and average number belonging, but has decreased per cap- 
ita of average of attendance and for each pupil’s instruction per 
month. Of the thirty different teachers employed, four were edu- 
cated at normal scho@ls. Only change in text-books reported is 
Goodrich’s History instead of Quackenbos. James S. Cook has 
been appointed chairman of the committee, and Oliver A. Inman, 
clerk; Rev. William Fitz—not a member of the school committee, 
—has been re-elected superintendent. The salary of the super- 
intendent and the town appropriation for schools remain un- 
changed. 

CHARLESTOWN. — The school year has been shortened, but the 
attendance has increased a little. The amount paid teachers, 
after deducting the amount paid in district No. 8 by the town of 
Richmond, considerably less than reported last year. The av- 
erage cost of instruction has been much decreased by the shorter 
school year, smaller wages of teachers, and increase of attend- 
ance. Five male and nine female teachers were reported, four of 
whom were educated at normal schools, and a few of them fol- 
lowed the old custom of “ boarding ’round.” This town has aided 
in the support of an evening school at Carolina. The town ap- 
propriations only equal those received from the State. No 
changes were reported in the school committee or in text-books. 


COVENTRY.—The school year has been shortened two days. 
There are 18 districts in the town, and in three of them the schools 
are graded, having a grammar and primary department, making 
in all 21 schools or departments, 6 graded and 15 ungsaded. 
School attendance and the amount paid teachers have increased, 
and the average number of teachers employed was one more than 
last year. Male teachers have been employed more than the year 
preceding, with smaller average monthly wages, and females less, 
with an increase of wages per month. Attendance has increased 
so much that, notwithstanding the total amount paid for instruc- 
tion has increased, the average cost of educating the pupils has 
been lessened. Quackenbos’s arithmetic has been changed for 
Hagar’s. Committee for year ending April 30, 1877, same as last, 
and also the appropriation for schools. 


CUMBERLAND, — The school year, school attendance, and num- 
ber of teachers regularly employed in the schools have increased. 
The increase in the amount paid teachers is due to the employ- 
ment of another teacher, the increase in the aggregate number of 
months male teachers have been employed, and in the school 
year. The cost of instruction has been greater per capita of 
pupils enrolled and average number belonging, but less per capita 
of average attendance and for each pupil’s instruction per month. 
Quackenbos’s arithmetic has been changed for White’s, Cornell’s 
geography for Warren’s, and Leach & Sargent’s Spellers for Mon- 
roe’s. Edwin S. Wheeler and K. D. Metcalf have been elected 
members of the committee for three years. F.S. Weeks has been 
re-elected superintendent. Appropriation for schools this year re- 
mains the same. 


CRANSTON. — There are in this town ten districts: one has a 
grammar, intermediate, and primary school, and three a grammar 
and primary, making in all nine graded and six ungraded schools. 
The schoel year has been nine months six days, only two days 
shorter than the year previous, and there has been a very good in- 
crease in the attendance. The increase of only $78.00 in the 
amount paid teachers, is especially due to the increase in the num- 
ber regularly employed in the schools, as the average monthly 
wages of both male and female teachers have been lessened a little, 
and male teachers have been employed only about as much as last 
year. Of the twenty-six different teachers employed, three were 
males and twenty-three females, and nine—a little more than one- 
third—educated at normal schools. The attendance has improved 
so much that there is an encouraging decrease in the average cost 
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of educating the pupils. Text-books, appropriation, and school |’ 


committee remain the same. 


COLLEGES. 


DaxTMoUTH. — The trustees of Dartmouth College, on recom- 
mendatien of the faculty, have made a change in the terms and va- 
cations. There are to be three terms instead of two. The first, 
of twelve weeks, to close at Thanksgiving, and to be succeeded by 
a vacation of four weeks. The winter following to continue twelve 
weeks, after which there comes a spring vacation of two weeks, 
succeeded by a summer term extending t. commencement, which 
is to be as before, — on the last Thursday in June. Jere- 
miah W. Sanborn, of Gilmanton, has been unanimously elected 
term superintendent of the N. H. Agricultural College, at Hano- 
ver. It is confidently expected that he will accept the appoint- 
ment and enter upon his duties the coming fall. He is a member 
of the board of agriculture. The vacancy in the department of 
chemistry, caused by Professor Dimond’s death, will be filled in 
due time. 

Yautz.—Professor Dana has returned from Chicago, whither he 
went to examine applicants for admission to the college. Ten ap- 
plied for admission to the academic department, and five to the 
scientific. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY.—The proposition to found an alumni 
professorship in Syracuse University, is authoritatively explained’ 
as follows: “It is proposed to issue 1,000 shares of $25 each, 
bearing interest from date of purchase. Any alumnus may buy| 
one or more shares and pay the amount at his option. When the 
first share is met he can take another, and so ad infinitum. Thus 
by small accumulations a fund will accrue from the payment of in- 
terest and principal, until it shall reach $25,000, when the amount 
shall be passed into the hands of the treasurer of the university 
and the professorship be formally founded. The sum finally re- 
ceived from the sale of the 1,000 shares, together with the accrued 
interest, would probably amount to sufficient to fully support the 
incumbent of a chair.” 

— The Holloway College, in England, is 
nearly completed. Its object is the education of unmarried 
women above the age of seventeen so as to prepare them for the 
university examinations ; $1,750,000 has already been given as an 
endowment, and the most competent of teachers are being se- 
cured. The institution will be strictly free from sectarian control 
or influence, 

Stmpson CENTENARY COLLEGE, of lowa,is one of the grow- 
ing institutions of the West. Dr. Burns is a very able college 
president, and the faculty is made up of very competent profes- 
sors. Added to the regular course for the degree of A.B. isa 
scientific department, a law school, and a preparatory depart- 
ment. The fall term commences September 13. 


Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, at Delaware, Ohio, has a 
teachers’ course, embracing two years’ study in mathematics, lan- 
guage, physics, history, and natural science. The object of the 
course is to secure to teachers accurate scholarship, thorough men- 
tal discipline, and professional skill. 


CaRLTON COLLEGE, at Northfield, Minn., was founded by the 
State conference of Congregational churches, but it is not under 
ecclesiastical control. All departments are open to students of 
either sex. The college offers its privileges to all alike, irrespec- 
tive of race, nationality, or denominational preferences ; and it is 
the aim of the board of trustees, and of the faculty, to provide an 
education liberal'and thorough, that shall embrace moral culture as 
well as mental discipline, and secure a symmetrical Christian 
character. The library contains about twenty-five hundred vol- 
umes. §S, N. Stockwell, Esq., of Boston, has recently given $500 as 
the beginning of a library fund, the income of which may be ap- 
propriated each year to the purchase of books. Several friends 
have, during the year, made donations, and it is hoped that such 
favors may be continued. This young college is making a good 
history. 

Tue Boston University Law Scuoor will open its fall 
course with a large class. During the coming year courses of lec- 
tures may be expected upon the following topics of the third 
year’s course: Admiralty, Mr. Russell; Bankruptcy, Judge Low- 
ell; Conflict of Laws, Dr. Wharton ; Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. 
Ordronaux ; Patent Law, Mr. Smith; Practice, Judge Lord. A 
course on the Law of Nations will be give by Hon. Willian 
Beach Lawrence, LL.D., if health permits. An elementary 
course of instruction in Roman Law, in the College of Liberal 
Arts, will also be open to students in the law school. 

HARVARD.—The new dormitory at Harvard square, Cambridge 
—not built by the college — is nearly completed, and when 
ready for students next October will be the best thing of the 
kind in the city. The rooms will be let at extremely high rates. 


— Tam greatly pleased with your journal. I have urged upon 
my teachers its value; I regard it as worth all the other educational 
Papers. B. MALLON. 


—TIam leased with Tuk New-EwG and find it an im- 
portant auxiliary in the cause of education. 


nd, Cal, Davip McCuure. 


AS a vehicle of interes luable educational contri- 
without a'tivel Yalnable educa NB. 


The Bell-Rope. 


FROM CASTLEREAGH'S JOURNAL. 


April 6.—What is to pay, Fitz Maurice ? 

Fits Maurice.—The boys have tied up the bell-rope and con- 
cealed the ladder to the scuttle. 

Castlereagh.—Who? What? Where are they? 

Fits Maurice-—1 don’t know, sir. They all say they are in- 
nocent. 

Cast.—I must stop this. Who of the boys is malcontent—the 
most vicious and rebellious, Fitz Maurice ? 

F. Maurice.—Indeed, I don’t know, sir. They are all clever 
enough, but full of mischief, just now. E 

Cast.—Send in Hayden, here; and, by the way, Fitz, say nothing. 
Work the knot out, if you can, and ring for school. I wonder 
what has led to this! Something don’t go right. I must have 
pushed the boys too hard in algebra yesterday, or plagued them 
in Cesar. Hark! there is Hayden’s tread. Now let’s see. 
Smooth down face, and look awful clever. Ah! good morning, 
Hayden. 

Hayden.—Good morning, sir. 

Cast.—Y ou see, Hayden, Mr. Hayward is sick, Monsieur Tourné 
has left us, and Sturges, the drawing master, is absent :— can you 
give those lessons to the class till he returns ? 

Hayden.—Don’t think it possible, hardly, sir. Do you? 

Cast.—No difficulty, I fancy. 

Hayden.—Don’t know enough, that’s all. 

Cast.—Oh! T’'ll risk you, 

Hayden.—I had rather not. 

Cast.—I know—but to oblige, you see, and help out of this 
pinch. 

Hayden.—True, there’s a pinch. 

Cast.—But it will soon get by. 

Hayden.—Yes. 

Cast.—Oh, to be sure; Clifford will be well in a few days, and 
Sturges back directly, and Miss Merrick will resume to-morrow. 

Hayden.—Very well. Perhaps it won’t hurt me to help as well 
as I can. 

Cast.—All right, all right, Hayden ; and—and—ah ! by the way, 
keep a little look-out for misdemeanors; eh? Hayden, eh? 

Hayden.—Y es, sir. 

Cast. — By the way, look out for Joel Crawford and Charlie 
Howe; they are rather bent— 

Hayden.—I will keep a true bill, sir, and— 

Cast.—Don’t magnify little things, Hayden. Just keep things 
straight, that’s all, that’s all. See that the bell is in order, and rung 
in time; eh, Hayden? 

Hayden (With a start, and some color.)—The bell, sir ? 

Cast.—Only about the bell, Hayden—the rope, you know, eh? 

Hayden. (All right.)—Oh! yes, perfectly; the bell is important, 
and so is the rope. 

Cast.—You couldn't, I suppose, manage to see when it happened 
to get into—a—say, if you please, a hard knot? 

Hayden.—The easiest thing in the world, sir, were it not for my 
studies, that press rather hard on me at present. 

Cast.—True ; you are hard pressed in Cesar, Hayden? 

Hayden. (Slightly coloring.)—Somewhat 80, sir. 

Cast.—And algebra? 

Hayden.—A\gebra is very long, sir. The class is rebellious. 

Cast.—Ican let up a little, if necessary. But you know we 
must get on as far as possible by examination. 

Hayden.—If you will condescend to shorten up a page, all will 
be right, and so it is now, if you say so—but— 

Cast.— Oh! perfectly —I understand. Well, be itso. I will. 
Hark! there’s the bell! 

Hayden. (Hastily.)—Sure enough. How in the world— 

Cast.—What? 

Hayden.—Fitz Maurice, sir— 

Cast—About him? 

Hayden.—Y es, sir—all right. 

Cast.—You were saying, “ Fitz—” 

Hayden.—True; merely that—er—Fitz— 

Cast.—Yes? 

Hayden.—That he said the rope was in a knot. 

Cast-~You are sure that he told you so; eh, Hayden? 

Hayden.—Y es, sir—or that is, he told one of the boys. 

Cast.—Ah, ha! yourself or ‘one of the boys. Can’t recollect,— 
I take it,—which ? 

Hayden. — Not exactly. But I believe he told me, and then 
Joel, and then Charlie Howe, and so on. 

Cast.—Very well, my boy. The rope has been in a knot, it 
seems, and somebody’s guilty. Can you cypher it out? You don’t 
know anything about it yourself? Come, now, fairly, Hayden? 

Hayden.—The rope is alway snarling—. 

Cast.—Fitz said it was tied. 

Hayden.—So I understand. 

Cast.—Do you suppose it tied itself, Hayden ? 

Hayden. — It’s a curious rope, anyhow, and you see it goes 
through five or six pullies in this way—so and—thus—and so on; 
and when it gets under full headway, away goes the rope into the 
loft and coils round the pulley thus; and then when you jump up 
and catch the end of the rope, by the ceiling, and pull down, it’s 
almost sure to take a whirl over the pulley, and slip off in a tre- 


mendous hard, stiff, terrible knot, and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if 
it did so this very time—only— 
Cast.—Ah! only? 
Hayden.—Only—yes—well, that is about the whole. 
Cast.—It is a very curious rope—very—and pullies—too—they 
are-very Curious—very—very— 
Hayden.—Very. 
Cast.—Very. 
Hayden.—Never saw anything more so in my life. 
Cast.—Does the rope ever untie itself in the same way? 
Hayden.—Doubtful, I think, about that. 
Cast.—Y ou think it doubtful, do you? 
Hayden.—Al\most certain, sir, it never does. 
Cast—Well, so am I. Your explanation of the mishap is a 
very ingenious one—ought I to say natural? But the rope got in 
a knot to-day before the bell was rung at all. We had no “ wake- 
up,” no “prayer-bell.”. Somehow or other it contrived into this 
shape during the night. 
Hayden.—Of that, of course, the boys being asleep, would know 
but little. 
Cast.—Yes, very little! 
Hayden.—I heard no noise, sir, in my quarters. 
Cast.—Well, Hayden, the bell-rope being in this condition, you 
couldn’t tell me anything about it — how it came so,eh? Have 
you any idea that Joel tied it? 
Hayden.—Oh, no, sir. 
Cast.—Or Fitz Maurice ? 
Hayden.—Dare say not. 
Cast.—Or Amos? 
Hayden.—No, sir. 
Cast.—Or George, or Hurlbert, or Charles, or Thomas? 
Hayden.—They are all as ignorant of it as I am, sir.” 
Cast.—You are all ignorant of it, doubtless. 
Hayden.—They are all ignorant of it, doubtless. 
Cast.—And you ? 
Hayden.—Me} sir, 
Cast.—You? 
Hayden.—I, sir ? 
Cast.—Yes. 
Hayden.—If one of them will testify that I did it, Ill admit the 
offence ; otherwise, pardon me, sir, no disrespect to you, I will 


not, (Zxeunt omnes.) 
—Lights and Shadows of a Pastor's Life. 


Varieties. 


— Schoolmistress: “Johnny, I’m ashamed of you! When I was 
your age I could read as well as I can now.” Yohnny: “ Aw, but 
you'd a different teacher to what we’ve got.” 

— When we picture the hundred or more trunks that ladies 
travel with, we cannot help reflecting how happy is the elephant, 
whose wife when on a journey has only one trunk. 

— I take the Jead in government, yet have no part in law; I ter- 
minate every undertaking, yet am never in action; and though 
never wanting in guineas, am always out of cash.—The letter G. 

— Lady Teacher: “Stephen was the first martyr. Now which 
of you can tell me what a martyr is?” Grocer’s Son: “ Please, 
ma’am, I knows; ’marters is them red things as hangs in father’s 
shop.” 

— “Donald,” said a Scotch dame, looking up from the Cate- 
chism to herson, “what’s aslander?” ‘“ A slander, gude mither ?” 
quoth young Donald, twisting the corner of his plaid “a-weel, I 
hardly ken, unless it be mayhap an ower tale which one gude 
woman tells of anither.” 

— Art received rather an awkward criticism from a free-and-easy 
young man who recently met a sculptor in a social circle, and ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘‘ Er—er—so you are the man—er—that makes 
—er—mud heads?” And this was the artist’s reply: “ Er—er— 
not all of "em; I didn’t make yours,” 

— Bad Bargains.—1 see many a boy making had bargains. 
Some exchange the Sunday-school for the street; or a pleasant 
evening at home for doubtful company; or the Bible and wise 
books for bad books; or good health and strength for tobacco, 
punch, and late nights; or fidelity and diligence in business for 
shorter cuts to fortune. Bad bargains, boys! bad bargains! 

— Well-qualified school teachers are scarce in Canada. At a 
recent examination of teachers at South Hastings, there was but 
one applicant for a first-class certificate, and he retired. All the 
nine applicants for second-class ones failed, and three-fifths of 
those who applied for third-class ones were ursuccessful. The 
Montreal Witness attributes this state of things to parsimony in 
teachers’ wages. 

— Definition of Bible Terms.—A day’s journey was thirty-three 
and one-fifth miles. A Sabbath day’s journey was about an Eng- 
lish mile. A cubic is twenty-two inches, nearly. A hand’s breadth 
is equal to three and five-eights inches. A finger’s breadth is 
equal to one inch. A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. A 
shekel of gold was $8.09. A talent of silver was $538.32. A 
talent of gold was $13.809. A piece of silver, or a perffy, was 
thirteen cents. A farthing was three cents. A mite was less than 
a quarter of a cent. A gerah was one cent. An epha, or path, 
contains seven gallons and five pints. A bin was one gallon and 
two pints, A firkin was seven pints, An omer was six pints, A 


bath*was three pints, 


| 
| 
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Foreign Notes. 


‘have in your superior school of commerce, a Japanese youth who 
‘is devoting himself to the Consular career. There are here two 


than I am ; take your place, therefore, and make yourself at home.” 
It is thus that a worthy and sensible man, even if of the rank of 


IraLy.—Among the newly-elected senators of the Kingdom of Trajian youths who have come for instruction ; one of them sent | prince imperial of Prussia, honors the teacher of his children.” 
Italy, Z’/stitutore of Turin mentions the following professors and by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce.” 


literary men; viz., Giulio Carcano, Giovanni Prati, the cavalier | 
Palasciano, Francesco Carrara, Guiseppe Ferrariand, the illustri-| 


ous botanical professor De-Notaris: these names, it says, do honor 
to those who selected them. On the 3d of June took place 
in Turin the distribution of prizes at the Royal Industrial and Pro- 


fessional Institute, and on the 5th idem a similar distribution was began to travel 


made to the scholars of the evening schools. Both of these cere- 


monies were honored by the presence of the civil and military au- | 
thorities, and by a very large number of the most distinguished |! , 
ladies and gentlemen of the Piedmontese capital, among whom | island. The Society recei 


Prince Amadeus, ex-king of Spain, was conspicuous ; and the 
hearty applauses of the aristocratic and educated audience gave 
evidence of the interest which these ceremonies had excited. 

Ecyrt.—A Cairo journal says that the Khedive has sent to the 
State Library 2649 volumes of manuscripts gathered from the pri- 
vate library of his deceased brother Mustafa-Fadi Pasha, which 
constitute a precious collection of literary works well known to the 
orientalists of Europe, although up to the present time only a few 
privileged ones have been able to consult them. Now, as these 
volumes form part of the State Library, situated in the street 
Djamaniz, near the Ministry of Public Instruction in Cairo, all stu- 
dents, to whatever caste or religion they belong, may profit by this 
precious literary and scientific treasure. 

ENGLAND,—The British Museum has lately purchased a prayer- 
book of great value, Horae ad usum Sarum, printed upon parch- 
ment that formerly belonged to Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry 
VII, and first husband of Catherine of Aragon. On the last page 
is an inscription to the effect that this book was offered by the 
Prince to Thomas Poyntz, squire of the king, armigero pro corpore 
ZIT mi regis Angliae Henrici VIT. At the bottom of. the page is 
to be seen the signature of the prince in French, Arthur le prince, 
Up to the present time only one autograph of this prince was 
known, that of the Coltonian collection in the British museum, 
The first page bears the signature of Charles Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester, Lord Chamberlain of King Henry VIII. 

Spain.—The Spanish authorities, desirous of introducing into 
their country the Kindergarten system, are proposing to construct 
in Madrid a handsome and capacious edifice wherein the method 
of Froebel may be fairly and fully tried. The estimates for the 
same amount to about 200,000 francs. Z/ Magisterio Espatiol says: 
“We doubt not but that here, as in other countries, the happiest 
results may follow for the education of children, especially as 


IcELAND.—In last March there died at Reykjavik, Iceland, the 
‘senior master of the college in that place, Bjérn Gunnlégsson, in 
| his 88th year, who had acquired a European celebrity as a mathe- 
'matician of high rank, and by his geodetic labors. In 1831 he 
through Iceland for the purpose of making a map 
of the country, which, after twelve years hard labor, he completed : 
this was afterwards published by the Iceland Literary Society in 
846, and has been of the greatest utility to travelers visiting the 
ved a medal of merit from Paris for the 
work last year. . Another distinguished student, Freder- 
ick Diez, died in May last at Bonn, Germany, having been a pro- 
fessor in the university from the year 1823. He devoted himself 
principally to the study of modern languages and literature, among 
which the Provencal poetry received much attention. He pub- 
lished in 1836 a grammar of the Romanca languages, which was 
followed by an etymological dictionary of the same. 


ForrIiGN Stupy oF AGRICULTURE.—Wurtenberg is making 
noble efforts to propagate agricultural knowledge. As far back as 
1818 a school of agriculture was established at Hohenheim, which 
has now become an Academy of Agriculture and Forestry, with a 
domain of more than 300 hectares, two chemical laboratories, a 
cabinet of physics, a meteorological station, three others for ex- 
periments in silviculture, agriculture, and horticulture, a library of 
five to six thousand volumes, a reading-room containing some hun- 
dreds of journals and reviews, and considerable collections in min- 
eralogy, botany, and zodlogy. . . 


branches of superior primary instruction in the public schools. . . . 


In Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, some hours each week are 


teachers are to be formed so as to understand the system accord- 
ing to the recommendation of Don Pedro Garcia, who for some 
time has devoted himself to this branch, and with much success.” 
. . . In the Archives of Simancas there has been lately de- 
posited a magnificent collection of autographic papers of the 
Catholic monarchs Juana, Carlos I, Felipe II, his son, the unfor- 
tunate Prince Carlos, and original wills of the same, letters of 
Melchor Cano, San Francisco de Borja, San Ignacio de Loyola, 
the Great Captain, Fray Luis de Granada, Maria Estuador, the 
Duke of Alva, Cervantes, Berruguete, Mariana, Flores y Quevedo, 
. « « The Bishop of Almeria has given up a good part of his 
property for the construction of public schools. . . . The 
present population of Madrid is stated to be 367,284 souls. 

Gasetta di Venezia gives the following particulars: 
“On the 9th April a new and superior normal school, according to 
the best American system, was inaugurated at Benton in Yoko- 
hama. Justice must be rendered to the government, for it is doing 
everything to civilize the country so that Japan may merit the repu- 


tation of a country of superior men, a title which, perhaps with 
some vanity, it has claimed from ancient days. Another reform of 
the Minister of Public Instruction is to substitute good English fe- 
male teachers for those of the country. It is probable that you will 


reserved for the regular teaching of primary notions of physics, and 
natural science, even in the elementary schools. 

LIBERAL SPANISH BISHOPS.—The most eminent P. Carrascosa, 
the learned Bishop of Avila, let his authoritative voice be heard in 
the senate during the discussion of the 11th article of the Constitu- 
tion, defending religious tolerance, and condemning all violence in 
religion as opposed to the sublime spirit of the Gospel, which is, 
and ought to be, the sole rule of conduct of the Catholic church. 
Sincere Catholics, but lovers of liberty in every regular form of 
manifestation, we offer to the Bishop of Avila from these modest 
columns, the homage of our respect, and the voluntary testimony 
of our approbation, for having eloquently sustained one of the 
most precious conquests of contemporary progress, the universal 
aspiration of all cultured nations, and all generous hearts.—Za 
Reforma, Madrid, 15th Fune. 

PopuLAR EpucaTion.—JZe Progrés, of Brussels, having devoted 
considerable space to the description of the Museo d’ /strusione, 
recently founded at Rome, an account of which was given in these 
columns, terminates its article with these words: “ Italy entered, 
perhaps one of the last of European countries, upon the path of 
progress by the education of the people: but let other States take 
care. The efforts she is making, and the sacrifices she is imposing 
are wisely combined, and will soon place her in the rank of models 
to other States. What other nation can boast of possessing what 
Italy has given herself by her Museum of Education and Instruc- 
tion, and by her library for teachers ?” 


HOoNoR To A TEACHER.—Z’ Educateur of Neuchatel relates the 
following anecdote : “M. Barth, the music teacher of the children 
of the Prince Imperial at Berlin, was returning from the new pal- 
ace to the city on foot, when he met the prince imperial, who was 
returning from the town to the palace. The prince stops the car- 
riage, alighted from it, invites M. Barth to seat himself therein, 
and directs the coachman to conduct him to the city. M. Barth 
refuses, but the prince insists, saying, ‘ You are farther from home 


In Hungary instruction in| 
agriculture has just been added to the number of the obligatory 


| — A party of scientific men have quite lately made a successful 
‘excursion from Port Moresby to the interior of New Guinea, hav- 
ing attained a village situated about a thousand feet above the sea- 
‘level, where they were well received by the native inhabitants, 
| The view from that position was very fine ; all around one saw 
‘hills and mountains of every shape and size, clothed with trees to 


the very summits, while in the background, apparently at a dis- 


| tance of about twenty-five miles, rose the Mount Owen Stanley, 
forming a magnificent object in the panorama. 

| —A collection of Sanscrit Mss. of some value, from Nepal, on 
‘the subject of the Buddhism of the North, has been lately ob- 
‘tained by the Cambridge University Library, England. ‘These mss, 
were discovered by Mr. Brian Hodgson, sometime British resident 
in Nepal, and it is thought may throw much light upon the history 
and doctrines of Buddhism. 

| — On the 21st of May was celebrated at Nuremberg the gosth an- 
_niversary of the death of Albert Durer, the great artist, with appro- 
| priate ceremonies, and an address from the custodian of the Mu- 
seum. A large number of artists were present, 

| —A sale of three paintings of Rubens, in excellent preservation, 
‘lately took place in Paris and realized 97,000 francs ; they repre- 
| sented personages in the adoration of the Magi, and had served as 
studies for the same. / 

— A modern essayist defines gossip to be the “ putting of two 
| and two together and making five of them.” 


Book Notices. 


A New Book on MECHANICS.—Messrs John Wiley & Sons 
have just issued a very important work on this most difficult sub- 
ject. Itis peculiarly happy in being a connecting link between 
the algebra and the higher mathematics, and is specially intended 
as an introductory method to the Physical Sciences. It contains 
no Calculus, and will find an ample field in high schools, acade- 
mies, and scientific institutions, not especially designed to teach 
technical studies. The work is a small 12mo of about 300 pages, 
well illustrated, and is by the well-known Philip Magnus of Uni- 
versity College, London. It is highly commended by the English 
press, and by Professor Wood of Stevens Institute, who has writ- 
ten an introduction and made some changes in the text. Price 
$1.50. We also note by the same firm Analytical Mechanics, by 
Prof, De Volson Wood : 8vo, $3.50. The work is a complete and 
satisfactory method of treating the subject founded on the Calcu- 
lus, and is designed for students in polytechnic schools and col- 
leges. The analysis is thorough, and is illustrated by numerous 
practical examples. As a text-book and work of reference, it will 
be found invaluable. Also, this firm will shortly issue the new 
Text-Book on Mineralogy by Prefessor Dana. This work is in 
the press, and will be found concise and complete, covering the 
same ground as Professor Groth’s great work on Crystallography. 
but in a more elementary manner, It is designed to be introduc- 
tory to the study of this science, and adapted for use in schools 
and colleges, and is specially suited to a student commencing this 
important subject. 


— There is a curiosity of literature in England called “ The 
Wordless Book,” so called because, after the title. page, it contains 
not a single word. It is a religious allegory, devised, it is said, by 
an evangelical enthusiast, and the thought is in the symbolical 
order of its leaves, of which two are black, two rose-red, two pure 
white, two gold. The black symbolizes the unregenerate heart of 
man ; the red, the blessed redemption ; the white, the purity of the 
soul “ washed in the blood of the Lamb;” the gold, the radiant 
joys of eternal felicity. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Travelers to the Centennial find the route 
to Philadelphia short, quick, safe, and cheap, over 
the New York and New England Railroad, whose 
central depot is at the foot of Summer street, 
Boston. 
Philadelphia without change, is a marvel of swift- 
ness as well as of comfort. The route via Nor- Woodbury, NJ. 


wich and by boat to New York, gives the passen- apundenine of about forty scholars. One eompetent to teach | 
ger a night’s rest on the sound, and a cool journey. desirable pel Wan 
olite officers and first-class accommodations have | Stoxes or Wm. Wapr Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 80a 


made this a popular route to and from New Eng- 
Jand. Our friends should try it. 
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TRAINED KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
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introductory to the study of Physical Science: designed 

80 ¢ for the use of Schools, etc. By Purt1p MaGnus, B.Sc., 
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18mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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Through in fwelve hours from Boston to 


ANTED—A well-qualified ‘male teacher, a member of 
the Society of Friends preferred, for Deptford School, | 


A young man Christian) as teacher of 
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A NEW & VALUABLE WORK |John Wiley & Sons, 
Elementary Mechanics! 
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Publish the following long approved 
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oop. 1 vol. 
Address Samuet W. more advanced text-books.’—Nature. 
“This little volume has the strong 


ANTED — A situation as a teacher of the German | Who have examined it.” 

and French langua 
has lived in France 
Italian, Spanish, Natural Sciences, and Astronomy. Has 
school in this country, and can give good 


by a well-educated German who 
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Problems in Stone Cutting. 


For full Descriptive Catalogue and os Terms, &c. 
ECHAN- | address as —— Also for sale A. WILLIAMS & 


Cata »—free *,.* J. WILEY & SONS’ Descriptive Cat- 


sent gratis on application, 


\ ig 
| | | 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND $¥CURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ili 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.'S 
IMPROVED 


School and College 
 ‘TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Standard Series. 
Cultter’s Physiologies. (Revised Biition,) 


IRST BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, Human and 
Comparative. By Carvin Currer, M.D. With 164 
Illustrations. 196 pages. 12mo. Half roan. go cents. 


SECOND BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, Human and 
Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams, and I)lustra- 
tions for Analytic Study and Unific Topical Review. By 
Carvin Cutrer, M.D. With 186 Illustrations. 309 
pages. r2mo. Halfroan $1.50. 


NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE, Human and Comparative. With 
Questions, Diagrams, and [Illustrations for Analytic 
and Synthetic Review. By Carvin Currer, M.D. 
With 230 Illustrations, 338 pages. 1:2mo. Half roan. 
$1.70. %e* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 


AN ANALYTICAL SERIES OF ARITHME- 
TICS, combining Mental and Written Arithmetic in 
each book. By Prof. S. P. Sansorn, Mercer Univer- 
sity, Georgia. First Lessons, Illustrated, 35 cents; 
Intermediate, 50 cents; Common School, go cents; 
Higher, $1.50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With Appendices, 
containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for the Stu- 
dent, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
Prof. Wintiam CuauveneT. Large Cloth. ¢2. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New and Revised Edition. By Prof. Wirtiam CuHavu- 
veneT. 8vo. Sheep. $1.75. 


A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST 
SQUARES; or, The Application of the Theory of 
Probabilities in the Combination of Observations. By 
Prof. WittraM CuHauvengt. 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Wickersham’s Educat’nal Works. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION ; or, That Part of 
the Philosophy of Education which Treats of the Na- 
ture of the several Branches of Knowledge, and the 
Method of Teaching Them. By Prof. J. P. Wicxer- 
SHAM. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY. A Treatise on the Preparation, 
Organization, Employments, Government, and Author- 
ities of Schools. By Prof. J. P. WickeRsHAM. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Atwater’s Logic. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC. Designed 
especially for the Use of Teachers and Learners, By 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 


ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. Comprising a 
Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as Addressed 
by Art. Together with a Historie Survey of the Meth- 
ods of Art Execution. Prof. G. W. Samson. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Extracloth. $3.50. Abridged Edition. 
izmo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Em- 
bracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. 
Condensed and Arranged for Popular Reading and Use 
as a Text-Book. By Amasa Wacker. LL.D. Stu 
dent’s Edition. 12mo. Extra Cloth. F1.50. 


Long’s Primary Grammar. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. An Easy 
Method for Beginners. By Harriett. Lonc. 16mo. 
Boards. 25 cents. 


Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF THE GEKMAN LANGUAGE. 
By Prof. J. Apotex Scumitz, A.M., and Hermann 
J. Scumitz. 12mo. Half roan, $1.50. 


Hachette’s Educational Series. 


FOR THE COMPLETE STUDY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Descriptive List fur- 
nished on application to.J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Brachel’s French Grammar. 


GIVING THE LATEST RESULTS OF MO 
D- 
ERN PHILOLOGY. By Avcuste Bracuer. 
$1.25. Alementary Edition amo. 
75 cents. 


EP” A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works 
mailed on application. Liberal rates for examination and in 
troduction. Address 


B. LIPPINCOTT & 
Philadelphia. 


MPROVED LISSAJOUS FORKS, neat), 

mounted, well made, and low priced. Especially adapte- 
for the experiments shown in this paper Paly 1st, 1876. 
sb (1) 


in every County in the 


Address C. S. BOURNE, Lowell, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED United States, to can. 
vass for Tue New-ENGLAND JourNaAL. The Autumn 

months are the best for the work. No good teacher 
can afford to be without a good journal. Good commissions 

allowed to ali who will act as agents. 5 


AGENTS WANTED} 

. ‘ cards each, 10 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “‘ Why, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 

w. CANNON 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 


tie Cards. The best of testimonials fiom the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 
J. Kimball, Chelsea ; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others 
The fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam. 
ine In season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, cet per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6.50 per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & TitgsTon’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. I 75 eow tf 


You Ought to Subscribe 


The National Sunday School Teacher, 


B Its lessons are the Best. More space is 
d 6CQAUSE given to their treatment. They are clear, 
pithy, practical,—full of soiné. Never buy a poor reaper, a 

r sewing-machine, nor a poor Jesson-help. In such an 
important matter as the conversion and training of children, 
the motto of each Sunday-school should be, ‘‘The best helps 
or none.” Dollars should not be too carefully weighed 


against souls. 
e contributed articl in the i 


so are explanatory of them. The most eminent scholars 


write them. 
The Editorial Departments are full of sug- 
Ca Use gestive, wise, and trenchant comments on 
current Sunday-school themes,— taking up just those tepics 
in which Sunday-school people have a special interest, and 
which they ought to be posted. 
It contains the terse, ee, ont wise say- 


Because i of prominent Sunday-school men abou’ 


in 
Sunday-school work, has a department of hints and experi- 
ences im relation to methods of work, and another depart- 
ment in which is given all the interesting stimulating 
facts of Sunday-school work. 
B It is the pioneer Sunday-school periodical. 
CCQAUSE It first conceived the idea of a uniform 
lesson, and gave birth to the present Internationa! Series of 
Lessons. It was the Y mies in the field, and has always been 
the foremost in Sunday-school progress. It has many im- 
itators, but no equals. To its leadership the world owes the 
present advancement of the Sunday-school cause. So long 
aS it continues its superiority, it has a special claim on every 
Sunday-school and Sunday-school man. f ; 
I Yearly subscription, $1.50, invariably in ad- 
erms vance; Single numbers, 15 cts. Clubs of five 
or more, sent to one address, will receive 6 Lesson Papers, 
atis, for each subscriber monthly. Extra Lesson Papers, 
cent each, or 75 cents per 100 per month. Lesson 
Papers, in packages of 10 or more, can be ordered by the 
month or year. Postage prepaid. 
<" A Specimen Number sent Free on application to the 
Publishers, ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB- 


LISHING Chicago, U1. 7c 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


desires to call attention to her 


classes in our schools, we shall be glad to 


years warrants us in presenting 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in the market. 


dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 
others, Prof. Newton of 
Vale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Vale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College. Prof. Hil- 
ADE] war: gard of the Coast Survey, Hon. 
4 B. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 

Board of Education, and many others. It has n pre- 
pared with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
The DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparisen, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

In order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 
7stf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


White’s Furnace. 


TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


PLATE IRON. 
An experience of twenty-eight 


this to the public. 
Ithas more power and heating 


For ease of management, free- 


The Radiating surface is se//~- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which ner accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

swith lever 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fume 15, 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 


AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


4 Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 
GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 


79 


Miners, and many 
others. Itis the best 
Instiuuent ever invented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of [n= 
sects Worms Alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like seize, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments ought to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent, post- 
d, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or muy be had at this office, 
Cc. C. CHATFi 
land Journal of Education, 
awley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 
Publisher New-E 
16 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DEN 
Maiden Lane 


wYork. 


TEACHER 


By H. R. Greens, A. M. 
37 Brattle 


WANTING SITUATIONS 
can apply, in —o or by letter, to 
Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 


tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
For sale by HAMMETT, 
Street, Boston. 53 


— 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part of 
the —— Complete sets 25 cents. 
Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 


sr Melrose, Mass. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minntes, 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the pest Primary and Grammar ScHoots in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Addré® orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 hill 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best'in the World, 
Recommends Itself. 


Cornhill. 


28 x 24 X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING Purcnasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Artas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 


and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATtas have the fatal objection above spoken of — 


nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor, The Artas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 2 WORCESTER, MASS. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 


8. A. POWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article ‘containing all the nutritious properties of the 


whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 

White t. Recommended by all Ph ans as an une- 

qualed food for families, etc. Ask your for it. . 
address. 58 zz 


Send for circular, to above 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Gillott’ s, descriptive nam 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, . 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


‘School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ee MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 

0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGM 


‘rape Mark, 


Andrews Patent. 


AN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 2 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. WHITCOMB’S 


No. 73 Fuiton Street, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufa 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines‘of Schoo! Desks, suitable for al! ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) # 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the, SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The al 
‘«* ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH, 
. : ire satisfaction in every instance. Purch: of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “Folding” Seats, 
many have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Priee List. A. G. WHITCOMB. 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, 


&c., constantly on hand. 


| 
_ | 
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NEW-E”"'GLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S 
Series of Mathematics. 


The Best Arranged, 
The Most Progressive, 
The Most Practical, 
THE BEST. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematical Series forms 
a complete course for Primary, Grammar, High Schools, and 
Academies. It has been adopted and is used wholly or in 
part in the Public Schools in the 


City of Boston, 7 

“« « Lowell, - Norwich, 

fom, “ New Haven, 

“ “ Cambridge, “ « Newport, 

“ New Bedford, “ 

“ “ Taunton, “ « Portla 

“ « Fitchburg, “ « Bangor, 

“ Somerville, = 

“ “ Holyoke, 
Town of Adams, “ « Portsmouth, 

“ Abington, “ « Concord, 

“ Amherst, “ Manchester, 

“ « Attleboro, “ « Nashua, 

“ « Brockton, Town of Pawtucket, 

“ « Dedham, “« « Stam ford, 

“ « Webster, “ Fairfeld, 

“ « Milford, “ew 


and in hundreds of other important Cities and Towns, and 
in numerous Private Schools, Seminaries, and Academies in 
the New-England States, and extensively in the West. 

The attention of Boards of Education or Committees pro- 
posing to make changes in Mathematics, the coming season, 
is invited to the above series. 

Circulars and Catalogues sent on application. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


53 25 & °3 Cornhill, Boston. 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 

By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 

Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 

and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz’s Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold’s Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
_ Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, 
66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOsT 
Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 


Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxiz & Co., nnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


N. E. Journal of Education 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages, per Agate line, each i a eee | 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with cheice of position... .12 
Last page, per Agate line, each insertion........-.-... +15 
First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion....... .18 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... 380 


FIVE CENTURIES|* tive Sets, 


for Schools, Seminaries, 
Colleges, general Prices: copy, 25 
ten copies, $2.00; 25 copies, $3.75; copies, $6.25 — - 
paid. Address F. Snow, 16 street, 


[School -Book Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 


Miss Youmang’s Botanical Series; 


rusi’s Inventive 
Peer Series—Manu "with each Series) ; 


umans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
sto mers ; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
nformation, and terms of introduction, call u or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


School- Book Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of ologies ; 
Sanford’s Analytical C8 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s tteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ; 


&c., 
&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
Hill’s Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
GEO. F. PHELPS, A R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New 113, 11g State St., Chi 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep tHe Mepat 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1573. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. - Vo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 


ork. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 

Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 

Ray’s New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 

— of Geographies, * 
ectic System of Penmanship, 

Venable’s U. S. 

Brown 


’s Physiology and 
c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 

c. 


&c., & 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS and BOOKS for TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Recuriar Reram Price. II. 


Price—For first introduction into schools 


NTRODUCTION 
where not already in use. Excuance Price first introduction into schools in exchange 


for the corresponding old books of other series in use in 


SivGie Samrce Corres for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price, 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), containing S i I . 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and of Problems, 

Schuyler’s Trigonometry and eves eves 1.50 1.13 

Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus, ~.... awe 2.25 1.69 

Ray's Surveying and Na 2.25 1.69 

Harvey's Language Lessons, 20 -22 15 

Hepburn’s English Rheteric, |... |... 1.25 194 

Thatlheimer’ s+History of England, 1.50 1.13 

Norton's Elements of Physics, 84 

Good Morals and’ Gentle Manners 

Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, 225 2.25 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, Sood save 15 715 

Hailman’s Lectures on History of Pedagogy, .... 15 15 

The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, “50 ‘50 

Smart's Manual of Free Gym 20 20 

Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and 25 ‘25 

Payne’s School Supervision, save 1.25 1.25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSO 


N, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Th ’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 

Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., 

For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 

liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt, TT. T. BAILEY, Agt., 


56 Madison St., 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75. 
The Adv d Sci Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True $1.25. 

c, &c, & 


HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


Dana’s Geological Story; 4 
Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies ; &. &. 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J H. BUTLER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. . 
Scholar’s Companion, Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. BE. WHITTEMORE, 


56a 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
’s Yo Folks’ H of the U. 8.; 


Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pron $ 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
The Orig Duntonian 8 of Rapid Writing 
e Dunto ystem 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Engineers ; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid Rome. 
5622 


Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 


i PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror, WaAtTar SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 5S 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 


e'don's Re 


ence, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southeriand’s 


Pe 
And many other School Books. 
For information and terms of i ion, call 
or introduction, upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Spelier, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


6 788 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Full list, with specimen pages, aed on pice Wn 
anders, 


Publish 
| 
| 
| | — = 
| 
ou 


